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FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION | 


Comparative Balance Sheet 
At December 31, 1950 and December 31, 1949 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Decem December December 
31, ao 31, 1949 31, 1950 31, 1949 
CURRENT ASSETS 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks.... $ 677,687.63 $ 2,248,641.62 Notes payable (Current Portion of 


United States Savings Bonds— 





Long Term Debt—See Note 3) $ 175,000.00 $ 155,000.00 
ee are 4,350.00 4,575.00 
Accounts Receivable: Accounts Payable ............. 1,971,141.71 631,009.22 
Customers (Less Provision for Accrued Expenses ............. 295,920.80 168,340.93 
Doubtful Accounts—$9,618.66) 3,737,231.80 — 1,224,802.08 Remel Takis .... 5.6 .0055005- 476,844.20 371,359.66 
Inventory (Priced at lower of Cost Provision for Federal Taxes on 
or Market) : EE Pe chives tewereks 1,702,539.83  1,142,871.94 
Finished Goods and Work in 
Process .. .....++++++000% 1,815,821.81 907,920.40 BEG bieccuckonxsvens $ 4,621,446.54 $ 2,468,581.75 
Raw Materials and Supplies.. 3,183,442.12 1,975,938.52 





‘ $ 4,999,263.93 $ 2,833,858.92 LONG TERM INDEBTEDNESS 
Deposit on Purchase Agreement— 


(See Note 1) 


























ae EL Se en ree er 100,000.00 Notes Payable (See Note 3).... 2,525,600.00 1,610,000.00 
Prepaid Insurance and Insurance Mort P bl s eek LU ee 187,500.06 
WN hascaccatunsxcteunce 102,621.64 95,370.71 at mae Saee Hate 8) 
Rutakes' we WSip oe astaree 2,525,000.00 $ 1,797,500.66 
BEES cncsnewraews sears $ 9,521,155.00 $ 6,557,248.33 TOTAL $ 
OTHER ASSETS 
Miscellaneous Notes, Accounts APITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 
Receivable, etc. .............. 41,205.39 38,551.70 c ° 
FIXED ASSETS (See Note 2) Capital Stock—$1.00 Par Value 
12/31/50 12/31/49 
Buildings, ‘Machinery, ete... 6,009,762.86 _5,099,358.77 Auth. Shares 2,000,000 1,750,000 
- oe ners — a Issued Shs. 1,240,820 1,240,820  1,240,820.00 —1,240,820.00 
$ 6,261,386.31 $ 5,266,104.82 Pfd. Stock — $50.00 Par Value 
Less: Provision for Depreciation  1,957,456.71 1,627,776.93 Auth. Shares.. 200,000 —0— 
Issued Shs.... —O0— —6— 
$ 4,303,929.60 $ 3,638,327.89 Capital Surplus ............... 876,574.10 876,574.10 
PATENT RIGHTS, ETC.......... 1.00 1.00 Earned Surplus ................ 4,636,877.20 3,895,566.58 
DEFERRED CHARGES 
Prepaid Taxes, etc............. 34,426.85 44,913.57 $ 6,754,271.30 $ 6,012,960.68 
RUE Es? Sceswda nesoers $13,900,717.84 $10,279,042.49 era saree $13,900,717.84 $10,279,042.49 














Comparative Statement of Income FEDDERS-QUIGAN has grown 
For the Years Ended 


December 31, 1950 and 1949 and grown and grown 


















































1950 1949 YEARLY SALES 
I i a) $33,607,050.37 $27,978,984.07 $35 miui08N 
COST OF PRODUCTS SOLD... 27,367,620.95  23,254,489.01 
GROSS PROFIT FROM SALES $ 6,239,429.42 $ 4,724,495.06 f 
SELLING. ENGINEERING, GEN- id 
ERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE $30 mnulO 
UD a icc exde aun ice: 2,172,289.42  1,528,857.63 : 
NET PROFIT FROM SALES $ 4,067,140.00 $ 3,195,637.43 
OTHER INCOME $25 MILLION 
Cash Discounts—Net ...........  seeeeceees 31,595.64 
Miscellaneous ................. 3,273.26 11,925.96 
$ 3,273.26 $ 43,521.60 ewniiia 
RS hh oe | $ 4,070,413.26 $ 3,239,159.03 7 
OTHER DEDUCTIONS 
Cash Discounts—Net .......... | a re 
RE ae, La dh pcan enta ute 119,813.75 79,899.73 $15 MILLION 
Miscellaneous ................. 46,593.28 30,922.90 
$ 209,815.21 $ 110,822.63 
NET INCOME— 
BEFORE TAXES ON eT 
SIE, once sscccns $ 3,860,598.05 $ 3,128,336.40 
PROVISION ror Tr TAXES 
New York State Franchise Tax 177,963.51 163,362.95 
Federal Taxes on Income....... 1,700,503.92 1,136,241.77 65 MILLION 
$ 1,878,467.43 $ 1,299,604.72 
BALANCE OF INCOME— 
TRANSFERRED TO SURPLUS $ 1,982,130.62 $ 1,828,731.68 


























1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1988 


EARNED SURPLUS. ACCOUNT 








bs. hbjo.0'e me clelh nis 6 aiea's on 6 dus-e +5 0/06 oak eeis nia Rio's deen Cane en ati $ 3,895,566.58 
AMRt Batamce of Tncne 1060. o.oo .sv vc cckcas bab ices sid s00s budeus oes ee te beeeecoet eerie ees 1,982,130.62 

$ 5,877,697.26 

EEC TATRA is oes oo so oven caateRawend sacs sexe ob 6 556g HER ac eeu ate Eee cata sae 1,240,820.00 

SAL ANCES BA, DOGO a sa i'n: 6600's. 4-9 nde ne's wade Sepa Maa eee ee eee a Es eee $ 4,636.877.20 





CAPITAL SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


BALANCE—JANUARY 1, 1950 AND DECEMBER 31, 1950. ...........ccpcecccceeeccecccsceccucecceecs $ 876,574.10 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as.long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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Explained in our booklet 
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CANADIAN NICKEL, 
COPPER, GOLD, ZINC, 
IRON, 50 OTHERS 


@ Canada’s Mining Industry, producing vir- 
tually all the common metals and minerals, 
has become the world’s second largest. 

@ For complete, fast, firsthand news of this 
rapidly expanding industry, mine develop- 
ments, outputs, profits, dividends, stock 
quotations and other statistics The North- 
ern Miner stands alone. Published weekly 
since 1915, it has the largest circulation, 
is the recognized authority. 


NORTHERN MINER 
TORONTO, CAN. $6 A YEAR 
Write for specimen copy. 











_ ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 

















ew way of handling Long Distance 


Operator Toll Dialing proves a big help in these 


busy days of national preparedness 


Long Distance lines are really humming these 
days. There are many more calls than a year ago. 
More are from the Nation’s industries and Armed 
Forces, hurrying the country’s most important job. 


A big help in keeping these calls moving is 
Operator Toll Dialing — a remarkable new tele- 
phone development. 


You give the Long Distance operator the num- 
ber in the usual way. She quickly presses several 
keys and your call goes straight through to the 
telephone you want in a distant city. 


It makes for faster service — especially on calls 


that formerly were relayed through other cities. 
« 
With so many more calls on the lines, it’s a 


mighty good thing that Operator Toll Dialing was 
developed and is now available and in use in s0 
many places. About one-third of Long Distance 
calls are now being handled in this new way. 


It is just one of many ways in which the growth 
and improvement of telephone service are now 
proving of extra value to the Nation in these days 
of preparedness. 


ANOTHER STEP FORWARD... More and more telephone users in a growing number of metropolitan areas can 
now dial Toll calls direct to nearby places the same way they dial Local calls... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 






























or several years after the defense 
pebadt preceding World War 
II got started, producers of goods 
needed for defense and essential civil- 
jan activities experienced great dif- 
ficulty in securing adequate amounts 
of raw materials on time. True, they 
were armed with priority ratings 
which presumably entitled them to 
obtain their needs from suppliers, but 
these multiplied to such an extent 
that they were widely referred to as 
“hunting licenses.” 

Even before Pearl Harbor, there 
were ten grades of “A” ratings for 
steel products, and the highest of 
these had to be broken down into 
eleven sub-classifications designated 
A-l-a to A-l1-k. Even an A-l1-a rat- 
ing was subordinate to an AA rating, 
which in turn ranked below an alloca- 
tion order. Thus, it was common for 
the possessor of a high rating to find 
other customers usurping his position 
in line on the basis of still higher 
ratings. 

Eventually this cumbersome system 
became completely unworkable and 
was replaced by a Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan under which all industries 
reported their prospective needs for 
steel, copper and aluminum to the 
War Production Board, which 
matched total requirements against 
the available supply, scaled down the 
less vital demands, and thus made 
sure that approved needs could be 
met promptly. 


Foundation Stones 


Steel, copper and aluminum were 
chosen as the foundation stones for 
this plan because they were easily 
traceable and measurable and because, 
being basic materials, one or more of 
these metals was needed in practical- 
ly every industrial operation. Thus, 
demand for other scarce materials 
was held down to the levels dictated 
by the availability of steel, copper and 
aluminum. ; 

This time, the initial approach to 
the problem of assuring adequate ma- 
terial supplies to defense contractors 
and defense-supporting groups was 
by means of Defense Order ratings 
similar to the World War II priority 
ratings. Supply needs under this sys- 
tem have not yet required so large a 
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Controlled Materials Plan covering basic metals takes 


effect July | to solve supply problems of defense and 


essential civilian goods groups. 


’ 





y 


portion of production of any material 
as to necessitate multiple ratings. De- 
fense production is accelerating, how- 
ever, and within the next few months 
the present set-up might have led to 
a chaotic situation such as that which 
prevailed in 1942. 

To forestall this, the National Pro- 
duction Authority has announced that 
a Controlled Materials Plan covering 
steel, copper and aluminum will go 
into effect July 1. Producers of 
designated essential goods will have 
these three materials allotted to them 
quarterly ; the large number of non- 
essential industries not coming under 
the protection of the plan will be 
forced to scramble for the remaining 
supplies. 

This represents a change from 
World War II practice. At that time, 
vital needs amounted to such a large 
proportion of available tonnages 
(sometimes over 100 per cent) that 
every pound of steel, copper and alu- 
minum was allotted under CMP. 
Now, it is anticipated that substantial 
amounts will remain available even 
after requirements of defense and de- 
fense-supporting lines have been met. 
Outright prohibition of some activi- 
ties, together with prohibition or 
limitation of the use of scarce mate- 
rials by others, will also help to aug- 
ment supplies for industries not af- 
fected by such orders because they 


Others will be hurt 


are considered moderately (but only 
moderately ) essential. 

A number of groups will be mate- 
rially aided by the new plan. Produc- 
ers of steel, copper and aluminum will 
be able to restore some semblance of 
order to their production schedules, 
which have recently become chaotic. 
And a large group of industries in- 
cluded in the tentative list of those 
whose requirements will be allotted 
under CMP will doubtless be able to 
obtain more ample supplies under the 
proposed set-up than they can find 
now. Makers of agricultural ma- 
chinery, tractors, machine tools, 
trucks and office equipment (among 
others ) fall in this category. 


Excluded Groups 


Other groups, however, will not 
fare so well. Producers of passenger 
cars, radio and television receivers, 
washing machines, _ refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners and other household 
electrical appliances are specifically 
excluded from CMP, along with 
many others of less interest to inves- 
tors. Enterprises of this character 
are already subject to limitations on 
use of scarce materials, being permit- 
ted to consume only 75 per cent as 
much as in the first half of 1950. They 
fear that under CMP they will be cut 
down still further by official edict, 
since the NPA will attempt through 


3 


limitation orders to restrict demand 
from least essential users. 

An NPA booklet explaining CMP 
states: “For the time being, at least, 
the Controlled Materials Plan will be 
limited to defense production and to a 
relatively few special programs for 
production of vitally needed defense- 
supporting items.” This sounds reas- 
suring, but there will be steady pres- 
sure to have more and more indus- 
tries included in the “vitally needed” 
category. This is occurring even now 
under the special steel allocation pro- 
grams administered by the Defense 
Production Administration. These 
started out on a small scale last Oc- 
tober 26 with allocation of 310,000 
tons a month to freight car producers, 
but have grown steadily ever since. 
It has just been announced that no 
less than 24 “special programs” of 
this type will be in effect in June; 
between them they will account for 
1.4 million tons, or over 22 per cent 
of probable finished steel output. Di- 
rect defense requirements, taken care 
of by DO ratings, are in addition to 
this. 

Starting July 1, these special pro- 
grams will be integrated into CMP. 
It is estimated that the latter plan 
will, in its initial stages, allocate near- 
ly half the supplies of steel and cop- 
per and 60 per cent or more of the 
aluminum; Jron Age has come up 
with the pessimistic prediction that 75 
per cent of steel output will be al- 
located by the fourth quarter. If so, 
even deep cuts in the permissible lev- 
el of activity (or scarce materials 
consumption) by the passenger auto- 
mobile, non-defense construction and 
household electrical appliance groups 
will not ward off severe shortages for 
other lines not coming under the pro- 
tection of CMP. 

This will eventually lead to short- 
ages in a number of consumers’ 
durable goods, an inflationary influ- 
ence whose appearance has already 
been postponed much longer than was 
expected. From the investor’s stand- 
point, the major effect will be a de- 
cline in sales and edrnings for pro- 
ducers of non-essentials, unless they 
are able to convert to another activity 
of greater importance in a garrison 
economy. And even if they can do 
this, profit margins are not likely to 
be as wide as those derived from 
normal civilian business. 
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10 Best Quality Preferreds 
Yielding Over Four Per Cent 


Higher grade senior issues have recently backed away from 


earlier 1951 peaks, widening yields. Here are some of the 


most attractive for investors having special requirements 


(X 7 hen the security market under- 
goes one of its periodic read- 
justments, prices of virtually all issues 
are affected, regardless of merit or 
longer term prospects. During such 
periods there may be little liquidation 
of high grade preferred stocks held 
mainly for income or as investment 
backlogs, although normally prices of 
such issues reflect to some extent the 
weakness in the okra list. 

During the recent market setback, 
however, many of the highest grade 
preferreds registered declines which 
approximated, percentagewise, the re- 
cessions in quotations for common 
issues, against which the initial selling 
pressure had been largely directed. 

The setback to the high grade, nor- 
mally low-yielding, preferreds was a 
corollary to the broad unsettlement in 
the bond list which followed the un- 
pegging of Government bond prices. 
Government bonds fell to the low- 
est levels since before World War II. 
Corporate and other bonds also sold 
off sharply, and the weakness ex- 
tended to the upper levels of pre- 
ferred shares. Many of them backed 
away a considerable distance from 
their highs recorded earlier in the year 
and currently show only modest re- 
coveries. 

In consequence, yields on such 
equities have improved materially, to 


the point where some of them may 
now be regarded by income-seekers 
as on the investment bargain counter, 
Top grade preferreds which only two 
months ago afforded returns of less 
than four per cent are now obtainable 
at prices which provide yields up to 
4.50 per cent, in some instances even 
higher returns. Yields on the ten 
issues selected for the accompanying 
tabulation, for instance, average just 
above 4.25 per cent, ranging from 
4.05 per cent to 4.76 per cent at cur- 
rent prices. 

For some reason many investors 
are inclined to shy away from pre- 
ferred stocks, irrespective of quality, 
but even holders of relatively small 
portfolios would do well to include a 
few well selected good grade senior 
stocks among their holdings. While 
making an appeal to investors general- 
ly, the selected issues also are parti- 
cularly well adapted to the needs of 
investors concerned with steady in- 
come. 

Eight of the issues are of. the high- 
est standing, being rated A-plus in 
FINANCIAL Wokrtp’s © Independent 
Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Earning 
capacity of each has been well demon- 
strated over the years; last year, as 
the tabulation shows, seven of them 
covered preferred dividend require- 

Please turn to page 27 


High Grade Preferred Stocks Affording Liberal Yields 


7-—— Earned, 
Per Share Call Recent 

Company 1949 1950 Price Price Yield 
American Can 7% cum............ $67.14 $83.08 Not 172 4.07% 
American Smelting & Ref. 7% cum. 50.21 85.44 Not 155 4.51 
American Snuff 6% non-cum...... 43.35 40.88 Not 136 4.41 
Bethlehem Steel 7% cum.......... 106.31 131.68 Not 147 4.76 
Cons. Gas, El. Lt. & Pwr.444% cum. 28.46 34.19 112 111 4.05 
Corn Products 7% cum............ 57.12 93.74 Not 171 4.09 
Diamond Match $1.50 cum (Par $25) 5.35 13.36 34 35 4.30 
Internat’] Harvester 7% cum...... a75.02 a81.69 Not 165 4.24 
Mathieson Chemical 7% cum...... 294.02 378.27 Not 170 4.12 
National Biscuit 7% cum.......... 87.39 85.11 Not 172 4.07 





a—Year ended October 31. 
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Heavy Traffic for Ship Lines 


Barring all-out war, year should see new records set in 


overseas trade. Gains won't be fully carried through to 


earnings, but companies should show satisfactory results 


ey to the amount of- business 

done by shipping lines operating 
world trade routes is the monthly 
total of foreign trade. Total volume is 
important, of course, and so is a good 
balance between inbound and _ out- 
bound cargoes. If U. S. vessels can 
bring back nearly as much as is 
shipped abroad, the increased volume 
helps offset overhead expenses which 
are nearly as high for a half-empty 
ship as for a full one. 

February’s export volume of more 
than $1 billion with an excess of 
exports over imports of only $166.4 
million illustrates this point. In Jan- 
uary it was imports which reached a 
total of more than $1 billion, but this 
was only $48.5 million over exports. 
Both exports and imports rose well 
above the 1950 monthly average dur- 
ing the first two months. Of the com- 
bined January-February totals, the 
favorable trade balance amounted to 
only $117.9 million (excess of exports 
over imports) or 2.9 per cent of the 
whole. 


New Highpoint 


Indications are that March was an 
even better month since the volume of 
export freight delivered to shipping 
ports by railroads reached the high- 
est level since August 1947. This 
represented an increase of 37 per cent 
over February and 56 per cent over 
March of last year. Meanwhile U. S. 
merchant ships are participating more 
in both import and export trade, and 
privately-owned vessels previously 
idle are now generally active. 

A favorable comparison with the 
first half of 1950 when shipping had 
reached its postwar low, owing to 
dollar restrictions, is therefore in- 
dicated. Most shipping rates were 
raised during the winter, and a num- 
ber of privately-owned vessels were 
chartered to the Government follow- 
ing the outbreak in Korea. Since 
June 30, 1950, the number of Ameri- 
can ships in operation has steadily 
Increased and the shipping companies 
are operating vessels taken out of 
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Harris & Ewing 


lay-up (at the rate of 15 per month) 
as agents of the Government. On 
January 1 last, the privately-owned 
dry-cargo fleet comprised 729 seago- 
ing vessels compared with 678 as of 
June 30, 1950, and the American Ex- 
port Lines’ Independence, fastest 
U. S. passenger liner, has since been 
added to the fleet. This company’s 
new liner Constitution will undergo 
her official trials off Cape Cod next 
month and on June 21 will sail from 
New York on her maiden voyage. 
For the duration of the present war 
emergency at least, the outlook for 
earnings appears to be favorable, bar- 
ring the extension of trade embar- 
goes. Although gains won’t be fully 
carried through to net, the five lead- 
ing shipping companies should show 
satisfactory results. (Under the pro- 
visions of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, there will be little vulner- 
ability to excess profits taxes.) Full- 
scale war would bring about complete 
requisitioning of American vessels by 


the National Shipping Authority. In 
this case, operating revenues would be 
limited for the most part to agency 
fees and charter hire as in World 
War II. Earnings for the war period, 
particularly the years 1943-45, were 
considerably smaller than those of the 
periods immediately preceding or fol- 
lowing the war. 

With the exception of the Ameri- 
can Hawaiian Steamship Company 
and the Atlantic Gulf & West Indies 


‘Steamship Lines, company earnings 


declined last year from 1949 levels. 
American-Hawaiian total revenues 
declined, but expenses were reduced 
through economies in cargo handling. 
The same is true for Atlantic Gulf & 
West Indies, operating expenses of 
which were cut by some $2.1 million 
which gave the line an operating 
profit compared with a loss in 1949. 
(The $2.51 per share net profit re- 
ported for 1949 came largely from the 
sale of vessels following suspension 
of unprofitable services to Puerto 
Rico and the Dominican Republic.) 
The decline in shipping volume dur- 
ing the first half of last year had some 
greater effect on operations of Ameri- 
can Export Lines, Moore-McCor- 
mack and United States Lines which 
carry cargoes to many ports abroad. 


West Coast Boom 


The two last-named companies not 
only ship from Atlantic Coast ports 
but also from the West Coast where 
there has been a recent boom in 
foreign trade. Moore-McCormack 
ships to Latin American ports from 
both the East and West Coasts, and 
maintains trans-Atlantic services to 
Scandinavia and ports in the Baltic 
Sea. Largest of the group, United 
States Lines operates between Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Coast ports and 


' Europe, Australia and the Far East. 


With earnings presently on the rise, 
the 1951 outlook for companies par- 
ticipating in the increase in foreign 
trade appears quite favorable and 
present dividend rates seem secure. 


The Leading Shipping Companies 


Revenues (Millions) 
Company 1948 1949 1950 


Amer. Export Lines. $45.5 $44.0 N.R. 


Amer. Hawaiian S.S. 26.2 27.4 $22.7 


AtL, Gulf & W. Ind. 21.4 129 11.4 
Moore-McCormack.. b83.9 b64.5 b55.4 
United States Lines. b86.7 b80.2 N.R. 

*Paid or declared to April 18. 


$5.00 $4.98 a$0.56 


lo a—-Nine months. 
c—Preliminary. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 


--Dividends— Recent 
1950 ¥*1951 Price 


$2.50 $0.50 20 


--Earned Per Share—, 
1948 1949 1950 


0.29 2.51 2.80 3.00 0.75 44 
D1.58 0.38 3.97 1.00 None 95 
5.73 3.43 2.97 1.50 0.37% 16 


2.24 3.62 c2.06 2.00 0.50 18 
b—Excluding operating differential subsidy. 
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High Return from 
Armco Steel Corp. 


Conspicuously successful, growing unit should be able | 


to make better than average showing over coming 


years due to concentration on specialty steel items 


he depression of the nineteen- 

thirties provided a severe testing 
ground for the steel industry, and 
most units made none too good a 
showing. Not only were losses the 
rule from 1931 through 1934, but in 
the peak year 1937 production was 
well below the 1929 level, dollar sales 
volume barely exceeded it and net 
earnings were 46 per cent smaller. 
Considering the basic importance of 
the steel industry, this was not an 
inspiring performance. 

As is always the case, however, 
there were individual exceptions to 
the general rule. Armco Steel Cor- 
poration (known until two years ago 
as American Rolling Mill) was one 
of them. This company, like most of 
its competitors, suffered deficits in 
1931, 1932 and 1933, but it returned 
to black ink the following year and 
actually made a superior showing 
even in 1932 and 1933, when its 
losses were far short of those incurred 
in 1931. This was contrary to the 
general experience, and indicates un- 
usually efficient control of costs. 


Contributing Factors 


Of even greater significance is the 
fact that Armco exceeded its pre- 
depression peak in both physical vol- 
ume of output and dollar sales as 
early as 1935, and set a new earnings 
record in 1937. This favorable per- 
formance was due primarily to the 
company’s heavy dependence on light 
flat-rolled steel products used by the 
automobile and other industries. The 
latter showed a much sharper re- 
vival from depression levels than did 
the railroad, heavy construction and 
similar capital goods lines which are 
normally the major customers of 
some of the larger steel producers. 

This was not the only contributing 
factor, however. Armco was the 
originator of the continuous rolling 
mill, which permitted substantial cost 
6 





Armco Steel Corp. 





*Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends *Price Range 
1929.. $70.4 $3.37 $1.59 1147%—475% 
1932.. 27.2 D1.07 None 15%—,2% 
1937.. 114.4 2.12 1.67 373%—12% 
1938.. 70.1 D0.97 None 20%—10% 
1939.. 949 0.58 None 19 — 9R 
1940... 1924°.- 1.63 +92) 15%— 7% 
1941.. 169.2 a2.97 117 134%—7% 
1942.. 181.0 a2.11 083 10 —7% 
1943.. 199.3 a1.50 0.83 13%— 8% 
1944.. 2008 al.54 0.67 14%—10% 
1945.. 220.1 al1.89 0.67 2534—12% 
1946.. 231.9 447 1.04 35%4—22% 
1947.. 311.7 620 1.67 31%—20% 
1948.. 382.6 7.96 b2.00 32%4—23% 
1949.. 3404 7.68 2.50 29%—19% 
1950.. 439.3 11.66 c4.00 e473%,—26% 

*Adjusted for stock dividends: 5% 1930; 20% 
1948. a—Excluding contingencies and _ extra- 


ordinary adjustments. 
to date, 75 cents. 
D—Delficit. 


b—Plus stock. c—1951 
e—1951 to date, 51%—42. 





savings in rolling sheets and strip. 
Not unnaturally, it was a leader 
in modernizing ‘rolling operations 
through installation of this revolu- 
tionary piece of equipment, and thus 
enjoyed an important competitive ad- 
vantage over other steel producers 
during the considerable period which 
elapsed before continuous mills were 
adopted throughout the industry. 

In 1936 and 1937, the company ac- 
quired a substantial stock interest in 
Rustless Iron and Steel, which had 
developed a superior process for mak- 
ing stainless steel. In 1945, the re- 
maining outside holdings of Rustless 
were acquired through an exchange 
of stock. This acquisition has been 
a paying proposition from the start, 
and will be of increasing value from 
now on, for stainless steel demand 
will be stimulated even more than will 
carbon steel requirements by the de- 
fense program. Armco is rated as one 
of the lowest cost producers of stain- 
less, and accounts for about one-fifth 
of the nation’s output of this item. 


The company was the earlies 
pioneer in the field of silicon steels, 
which possess special electrical prop- 
erties. It is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of specialty steels in sheet and 
strip form. These include Zincgrip 
galvanized sheets, Paintgrip sheets 
treated to hold paint, Aluminized 
steel which combines many of the 
advantages of steel and aluminum and 
stabilized steel which resists age- 
hardening. A considerable portion 
of its output is fabricated beyond the 
rolling stage and sold as pipe systems, 
spiral welded pipe, storage tanks, cor- 
rugated metal pipe and tubing. 

The accompanying table shows the 
very substantial growth which has 
been evidenced by sales and earnings 
in recent years. It is notable that 
last year’s profit, the largest in the 
company’s history by a large margin, 
was achieved despite an increase in 
Federal income taxes to $48.2 million 
from $19.3 million in 1949. Within 
the past five years, Armco has spent 
$118.5 million on additional facilities. 
These outlays have raised its ingot 
capacity by 34 per cent, from 3.2 mil- 
lion tons annually to 4.3 million tons. 
Another $50 million is scheduled to 
be spent this year, and by the end of 
1952 ingot capacity should: be 48 
million tons. Armco now ranks sixth 
in the industry; it stood eighth in 
1945. 


Supplies Ample 


The enterprise is in a favorable 
position from the standpoint of iron 
ore supplies. It owns part interests 
in a number of mines in the Lake 
Superior district, including a “sub- 
stantial” interest acquired in Butler 
Brothers in 1948 in conjunction with 
Inland, Wheeling and a subsidiary of 
M. A. Hanna. It has recently in- 
creased from 33% per cent to 42% 
per cent its interest in Reserve Min- 
ing, which is a leader in the develop- 
ment of magnetic taconite. Reserve 
intends to spend $60 million on 4 
plant capable of turning out 2.5 mil- 
lion tons a year of pellets containing 
60 per cent iron, and will eventually 
taise its output to 10 million tons 
annually at an additional cost of $100 
million. Finally, Armco has a 6% 
per cent share in Iron Ore Company 
of Canada, which is developing the 
large Quebec-Labrador deposits. 

Like most steel shares, this com- 
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manv’s common stock is capitalizing at 
very conservative ratio the current 
ecord level of profits. Accordingly, 
sven though its dividend was earned 
early three times over last year, it 
hfords a very attractive yield—8.9 


per cent at the present price of 45. 
Despite the prospect of higher income 
taxes, heavy stainless and other steel 
requirements under the defense pro- 
gram should enable Armco to con- 
tinue to cover this dividend rate by 


an ample margin, and since finances 
are strong and capital outlays can be 
financed from earnings and deprecia- 
tion charges, there is every prospect 
that the current rate of payments can 
be continued. 


A Balanced Plan For Investing $25,000 


Here is a program to meet today's needs. Good grade 


common stocks comprise two-thirds of the portfolio. 


One-third consists of high quality senior securities 


espite the current historically 
high level of stock market aver- 
ages, investors still can construct an 
attractive portfolio which provides a 
relatively liberal yield. While prices 


for most equities have increased, divi- 


dends by and large have kept pace 
with the upswing, thereby maintain- 
ing yields at generous rates. Never- 
theless, buyers must exercise dis- 
crimination if they are to obtain sat- 
isfactory longer term results. 

The year 1950 saw _ corporate 
profits reach a record total of $21.9 
billion. During the final three months 
of the year, profits were at an annual 
rate of $24.5 billion. Almost all seg- 
ments of the economy contributed to 
the new high in over-all corporate 
income. The auto industry, steel com- 
panies, utilities and chemical cor- 
porations are just a few of the groups 
which enjoyed peak net earnings. Oil 
industry profits were the second larg- 
est in history and, with the exception 
of 1942 and 1943, railroads reported 
their biggest earnings in the last two 
decades. 

Dividends reflected the profit gains, 
rising to approximately $9 billion last 
year. Under such circumstances 
common share earnings of even sec- 
ondary enterprises made pleasant 
reading for security holders. How- 
ever, some of the conditions which 
produced peak profits were both un- 
usual and temporary and conservative 
investors should avoid placing too 
much reliance on transient factors in 
the selection of issues for their port- 
folios. 

The Korean War and its influences 
on the American economy was a very 
significant factor in many 1950 profits 
Statements. Impelled by fear of fu- 
ture shortages, a wave of scare buy- 
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ing occurred in the latter months of 
the year. Prospective restrictions on 
production of certain consumer goods 
and potential allocation of various 
materials used in defense manufactur- 
ing boosted orders appreciably above 
normal in fields where military needs 
might reduce civilian supplies. Prices 
of commodities and finished goods 
rose considerably, creating large in- 
ventory profits. 

A similar pattern cannot be expect- 
ed in 1951. For numerous reasons, 
; rofits will be reduced although the 
general level will remain high. But 
some units in fields most strongly af- 
fected by recent developments will 
undergo a sharp contraction in net 
income. Thus the wisest course for 
the investor is to confine his com- 
mitments to sound, well-entrenched 
corporations with proven histories of 
earnings and dividends. 

The accompanying portfolio has 


been constructed to meet the needs of 
the average investor under today’s 
conditions. A proper balance has 
been obtained through the use of 
bonds and preferreds which comprise 
approximately one-third of the total 
investment. Selections of fixed in- 
come securities have been confined to 
top quality issues. The ten common 
stocks included in the list represent 
leading enterprises in a vareity of 
business fields. All have excellent 
profits and dividend records and indi- 
cate good income prospects for the 
future. 

Based on 1950 payments, the total 
commitment of $24,770 provides a re- 
turn of 5.39’ per cent. The common 
stock segment yields 6.43 per cent 
while current returns on the bond 
and preferred stock portions of the 
portfolio equal 2.73 per cent and 4.03 
per cent, respectively. In view of the 
high calibre of the over-all list—only 
two issues carry a FINANCIAL 
Wortp rating of B; all others are 
B+ or better—the portfolio’s income 
is quite liberal, giving the program 
considerable attraction for the aver- 
age investor. 


A $25,000 Balanced Investment Program 


Call Recent 
Amount Bonds Price Price Cost Income 
$3,000 U.S. Treasury 2%4s, Dec. 1967-72... .a100 98 $2,940 $75.00 
1,000 Commonwealth Edison 3s, 1977...... 10534 . 102 1,020 30.00 
1,000 Pacific Tel. & Tel. 3%s, 1987........ 104% 103 1,030 31.25 
Preferred Stocks 
10 shares Atchison, Top. & S.F. $5 (mon-cum.) N.C. 111 1,110 50.00 
10 shares Dayton Power & Lt. $3.75 A........ 104% 96 960 37.50 
10 shares General Motors $3.75............... 105 105 1,050 37.50 
Common Stocks 
re ee —e 44 1,760 120.00 
20 shares au Pout de, Nemouré................ ... 96 1,920 107.00 
20 shares Goodyear Tire & Rubber........... ... 76 1,520 100.00 
20 shares Kennecott Copper .................. Sia 75 1,500 110.00 
30 shares Louisville & Nashville R.R........... 54 1,620 120.00 
SO Shares” Partie Las ..... ccc eee. 53 1,590 90.00 
30 shares Philip Morris’ ...................... 52 1,560 105.00 
50 shares Southern Calif. Edison.............. ad¥: 33 1,650 100.00 
rae) hl i ll —=E reer nee 97 1,940 130.00 
Ce ie Sl ee 32 1,600 90.00 





N.C.—Not callable. 


er 





$24,770 $1,333.25 


a—aAt first call date, December 15, 1967. 








News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


Amerada Oil Bae 

Stock represents one of the strong- 
est crude producers and normally sells 
at a high price-earnings ratio; recent 
price, 181. (Pd. $2 thus far in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $6.) Recent activity in the 
stock, which has lifted the shares into 
new high ground, may be based in 
part on the new discovery in North 
Dakota. This is the first production 
in that State, with no other producing 
wells closer than 250 miles. Oil was 
found at 11,600 feet and the new well 
is believed to be producing from the 
Devonian formation, a prolific pro- 
ducer of oil and gas in the U. S. and 
Canada. Amerada has 250,000 acres 
of leases in the area. Stockholders 
will vote May 7 on a 2-for-1 stock 
split. (Also FW, Aug. 9.) 


American Gas & Electric Boe 

This good grade utility equity has 
merit as a growth stock and as a 
holding for income; recent price, 53. 
(Pays 75c qu.) Serving some 1.15 
million customers in seven states, 
company has had to make substantial 
capital outlays ($265 million) in the 
past four years in order to meet 
increasing demands. Expenditures 
over the next three years are expected 
to be even larger, possibly around 
$290 million. Figures for the twelve 
months ended February 28, 1951, in- 
dicated a further earnings gain, with 
net rising to $4.84 per share from the 
$4.19 per share in the preceding 
twelve-month period. Giving effect to 
the recent 1-for-15 common stock 
offering, 1951 earnings are estimated 
at $4.85 per share. 


American Safety Razor C+ 

Stock is speculative; recent price, 
9. (Pd. 12¥c thus far in 1951; pd. 
1950, 25c.) All of company’s princi- 
pal divisions accounted for substan- 
tially larger volume and profits in the 
first quarter, but civilian output may 
he limited the remainder of the year 
8 


because of restrictions on metals. It 
recently signed an $8 million fixed-fee 
contract to operate part of the Army 
ordnance shell-loading plant at La 
Porte, Ind., and additional Govern- 
ment work is expected. A.S.R. also 
has contracts for producing shell 
cases, fuses and other ordnance items. 
Razors and blades were responsible 


for 75 per cent of last year’s sales of 
$18.1 million. 


American Water Works B 

At 8Y, stock is selling close to 
year’s low in reflection of dividend 
uncertainty. (Pd. 60c in 1950 and 
1949. Management states that the 
need for large scale expansion at a 
time of “the highest construction price 
levels ever to prevail in the water 
works industry” may necessitate a 
more conservative dividend policy, 
with some reduction in the present 
rate conceivable. Dividend action will 
be considered later this month. In 
1950 net increased to $1.01 per share 
from the 81 cents in 1949; but of the 
gain in total consolidated income in 
1950, about 22 per cent was accounted 
for by a non-recurring profit from the 
sale of two subsidiaries. 


Climax Molybdenum C+ 

Shares are speculative, but com- 
pany should have satisfactory earn- 
ings while the present emergency lasts ; 
price, 35. (Pd. 50c thus far in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $2.80.) The sharp increase 
in 1950 earnings to $5.13 per share 
from only 37 cents in 1949 is “directly 
attributable to the national defense 
effort.” Molybdenum demand _ has 
exceeded supply since last October 
and virtually all available supplies are 
allocated at present. Since molybde- 
num can often be substituted for nickel 
and tungsten, shortages of the latter 
metals tend to lift company sales. 
Last year, Climax produced about 42 
per cent of total domestic output of 
molybdenum and company has con- 


— 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


tracted with the Government to main. 
tain capacity operations — throug) 


1955. 


Columbia Broadcasting A & B b 

Around 32, main attraction. of thes 
speculative shares is on basis of lon 
term growth prospects in television, 
(Pays 40c qu.) Company will enter 
the set manufacturing field through 
acquisition of Hytron Radio & Ele- 
tronics Corporation, one of the oldes 
makers of radio and television tubes 
in the U. S. Under the terms of the 
agreement, shareholders of Hytron 
would receive 31 shares of C.BS. 
stock (15% shares each of A & B) 
for each 100 shares of Hytron. One ¢i 
the few companies which, as a unt, 
produces television picture tubes, te- 
ceiving tubes, TV and radio sets, 
Hytron had 1950 sales of $41.5 million. 


Consolidated Cigar B 

Stock is an above-average member 
of a depressed group; current price, 
31. (Pays 50c qu.) Company plans 
to issue $10 million of preferred stock 
to finance its expanding business and 
to repay bank loans. Earnings in 1950 
were equal to $7.26 per share vs. 
$6.76 in 1949, based on the 333,00 
presently outstanding shares. Due to 
use of the Lifo accounting method, 
the current book cost of leaf tobacco 
is $9 million below replacement cost. 
Management estimates that during 
the past five years Consolidated’s 
sales have grown from 10.2 to 21/ 
per cent of total industry volume in 
its price classes. 


Deep Rock Oil C+ 

Despite an erratic past, shares have 
a fair degree of growth potentialities; 
price, 54. (Now pays 50c qu.) A 
million construction program com- 
pleted in 1950 was “keyed to the 
rapid expansion in demand for light 
petroleum products and particularly 
for high octane gasolines.” Last year's 
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earnings of $7.46 per share (includ- 
ing $2.30 a share of non-recurring 
profits) compare with $4.54 in 1949. 
Deep Rock has obtained exploration 
rights on 300,000 acres of land in 
Alberta where joint testing will be 
undertaken this year. Also, 2,300 
acres Of properties in Anderson 
County, Kansas, have been acquired. 
Capitalization consists of 399,295 
common shares preceded by $7.9 mil- 
lion of long term debt. 


Eastman Kodak Ab 

Stability of earnings and dividends 
lend investment appeal to this in- 
dustry leader; recent price, 43. (Pd. 
$1 plus 10% stk. thus far in 1951; pd. 
1950, $1.70 plus 5% stk.) Although 
sales this year are expected to exceed 
those of 1950, profits probably will be 
lower because of higher taxes and 
costs. Production of photographic 
flm and paper will increase with 
larger amounts earmarked for mili- 
tary, scientific and industrial pur- 
poses. Military demand for cameras 
and optical goods will reduce output 
of these items for civilian use. Fast- 
man’s new chemical plant.in Long- 
view (Tex.) will be producing petro- 
leum chemicals this year. (Also FW, 
Dec. 27.) 


Greenfield Tap & Die C+ 

The shares (now 25) represent a 
well situated business cycle issue. 
(Now pays 50c qu.) Sales of about 
$18 million are forecast for this year 
compared with $11.7 million in 1950 
and per share earnings are expected 
to be in the $4.50 to $6.00 range as 
against $5.44 actually shown last 
year. While only about ten per cent 
of the company’s business in the early 
part of 1951 was of a defense nature, 
the proportion of military volume will 
Increase over the coming months. 
Net working capital at the close of 
1950 was equivalent to $19.50 per 
share. (Also FW, Oct. 11.) 


Lees (James) & Sons C+ 

Stock is a speculation; current 
price, 24. (Pd. 35c thus far in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $2 incl. 60c ext.) The most 
significant development last year was 
the introduction of carpets made en- 
tirely from chemical fibers and com- 
pany believes these new products will 
have a permanent position in the mar- 
ket. High prices probably will re- 
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duce carpet demand this year, but it 
can manufacture a substantial quan- 
tity of defense products including 
woven duck and spun yarns for ser- 
vice apparel and blankets. Lees is 
working on some Government orders, 
with others in the negotiating stage. 
Earnings last year reached a record 
$6.22 a share compared with $4.37 in 
the previous year. 


Loew's, Inc. B+ 

Company has an above-average 
record in its group, although present 
dividend coverage is unimpressive ; 
price, 16. (Pays 37Y%c qu.) Earn- 
ings in the 28 weeks ended March 15 
dipped to 82 cents per share com- 
pared with 97 cents realized in the 
like year-earlier period. Inability to 
convert Italian lire into dollars, severe 
storm damage to radio station 
WMGM and reduced theater at- 
tendance were the principal causes of 
the decline. However, it is hoped 
that pictures being released in the 
third quarter will help reverse the 
downward trend. Loew’s was the 
only major industry unit to operate 
profitably during the depression of 
the ’thirties. During recent years the 
company has shown greater stability 
than growth. 


New York Air Brake B 

Selling around 45 to yield about 
8%, stock is one of the better situated 
in the cyclicut railroad equipment 
group. (Pd. or decl. $1.30 thus far in 
1951; pd. 1950, $2.50 incl. spec.) 
Stockholders will vote May 23 on a 
proposal to split the stock two-for-one 
and if approved holders of one share 
of the presently outstanding stock will 
receive two shares of the new. - An in- 
crease in the quarterly dividend to 80 
cents of the old stock (40 cents on 
the new) is expected to continue as 
long as conditions warrant. Earnings 
in the first quarter were equal to $1.82 
a share compared with 64 cents in the 
corresponding period last year. A 
substantial portion of current business 
is devoted to defense work. 


Twin Coach Cc 

Price of 12 for this business cycle 
issue compares with a 1946 high of 
26%. (No cash divs. since 1944.) 
Prices of company’s new line of motor 
coaches (known as Fageol-Liners) 
will be reduced ten to twelve per cent ; 


the coaches, to be produced in city 
and inter-city models, will be powered 
by gasoline, propane or diesel engines. 
Sales in 1951 are expected to run 
about four times higher than the $15.6 
million level of 1950 and net should 
easily better the 50 cents per share 
reported last year. The aircraft parts 
division now has $40 million of un- 
filled orders out of a total backlog of 
$70 million. Following record earn- 


ings of $4.54 a share in 1947, a slump 


in the bus market brought a sharp 
downtrend in net which was not re- 
versed until last year. Arrears on the 
$1.50 preferred amounted to $1.87% 
per share April 1. (Also FW, 
Oct. 4). 


Western Union "A" C+ 

Stock has improved in status, but 
is speculative at current levels of 44, 
which compare with @ 1950 low of 
around 19, (Pd. 50c thus far in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $2.) Following earnings in 
1950 equal to $7.26 per share vs. a 
deficit of $2.73 in 1949, company esti- 
mates first quarter 1951 net about $2 
million above the 1950 figure, with 
current revenues running some 13 per 
cent ahead of last year. However, 
union wage demands and higher taxes 
cloud the near term outlook. While 
management does not feel that the 
current $2 annual dividend is “‘ade- 
quate by any means,” with company 
now operating in the black, it states 
that “we must learn to creep before 
we can walk.” 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube B 

One of the better situated industry 
units, stock (now 54) has appeal as a 
businessman’s commitment. (Pd. 75c 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $3.50.) 
Company spent $23.8 million in 1950 
for additions and betterments and 
1951 outlays are estimated at $66 
million. Combined annual capacity 
of the Youngstown and Chicago 
plants at the 1950 year-end was 3.6 
million net tons of pig iron and 4,- 
250,000 tons of steel ingots, but the 
expansion program will raise these 
figures to 4.2 million and 5,250,000 
net tons, respectively. Over half of 
the company’s capacity will eventually 
be located in the Chicago district 
compared with about a third hereto- 
fore. Youngstown’s working capital 
at December 31 last equaled about 
$45 per share. 
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High Drilling Rate 
Helps Supply Companies 


Record demand for refined products under preparedness pro- 
gram spurs oil industry's hunt for new supplies of crude, 


heightening business outlook for makers of well equipment 


| pines petroleum is'a peace-or- 
war industry. But while peace- 
time operations are cyclical, the pres- 
sure of defense or war needs, and de- 
mands from industries serving the 
military establishment, force the in- 
dustry to operate at the peak of its 
crude and refining capacity, while in- 
tensifying the search for new sources 
of crude oil supply. 

The preparedness program is only 
now getting into its real stride, but 
consuming demand for refined prod- 
ucts already is running well ahead of 
crude production. From present in- 
dications the Bureau of Mines fore- 
cast for 1951, made at the beginning 
of the year, will prove to have been 
too low. The Bureau estimated that 
1951 domestic consumption of refined 
products would run 13 per cent ahead 
of 1950 and that crude oil output 
would be six per cent above last year. 
In the first three months of this year 
domestic consumption ran 13 per cent 
above the corresponding 1950 period, 
while crude oil output was boosted 21 
per cent. 

Despite this, refinery throughput of 
crude is running well ahead of pro- 
duction and crude oil stocks have 
dropped more than 10 per cent since 
the beginning of the year. Production 
is at an all-out rate, various state 
controlling commissions having re- 
moved restrictions on allowable crude 
output. 

The well drilling program, which 
stepped up sharply with the outbreak 
in Korea, continues to expand. Com- 
pletions in 1950 numbered approxi- 
mately 43,400, a total which may be 
substantially exceeded this year. Suc- 
cess of the program hinges on the 
availability of steel pipe. 

Recognizing the essential nature of 
the industry, the National Produc- 
tion Authority issued a directive in 
January allotting enough steel to en- 
able the drilling of 44,000 new wells 
this year. The Petroleum Adminis- 
10 





Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


tration for Defense, which has taken 
over all controls over the oil in- 
dustry, is working out a distribution 
plan which will permit the drilling 
program to be maintained in later 
months this year despite current slow 
pipe deliveries. 

The oil well supply companies 
fared well in 1950, and dollar volume 
of business this year promises to rise 
substantially over last year. Sales in 
the first half of 1950 were poor, re- 
flecting the curbs imposed on produc- 
tion during the late months of 1949, 
when crude production rose above 
consuming demand and crude stocks 
piled up. The restrictions were eased 
gradually during the fourth quarter 
of 1950, but it was not only last 
month that the wraps were taken off 
entirely. Drilling operations were 
intensified during the last half of 
1950, and this accounted for the fact 
that, after lagging during the first six 





months, sales and earnings oi the 
principal well equipment suppliers 
topped 1949, in some instances by 
considerable margins. This year the 
companies apparently will have the 
benefit of peak business throughout 
the year. 

Higher taxes and increased costs 
of labor and materials may’ restric 
profits per dollar of sales but, in the 
aggregate, profits should make favor. 
able comparisons with 1950. Las 
year the principal companies in 
creased dividend payments over 1949. 
Distributions and payments this year 
should equal or exceed 1950. Divi. 
dend policies are somewhat conserva- 
tive. Over the past two years Na- 
tional Supply, the leader of the field, 
paid out 40 per cent of its common 
share earnings in the form of div: 
dends, Lane-Wells 38 per cent, and 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel 43 per cent. 
Byron Jackson, which pursues a 
more liberal policy, paid out 57 per 
cent of its 1949 and 1950 earnings. 

Halliburton Oil Well Cementing 1s 
largely a service organization. More 
than 50 per cent of its revenues are 
derived from such services as mait- 
tenance and reconditioning of existing 
wells and servicing drilling opera- 
tions. It thus benefits from regular 
company production as well as from 
new drilling and exploration. Hialli- 
burton also is the world’s largest sell- 
er of bulk cement, which it purchases 
from manufacturers. Its moderate 
diversification justifies a somewhat 
better rating to its shares than to 
those of others in the group. 

The cyclical nature of the business 
imparts speculative characteristics to 
the shares of oil well supply makers. 
For the duration of the heavy drilling 
program of the oil industry, which 
may be expected to continue under 
a war or near-war economy, the sev- 
eral leading units in the field should 
enjoy a heavy volume of business and 
satisfactory earnings. 


Oil Well Equipment Companies 


-——Sales— 

(Millions) 
Company 1949 1950 
Byron Jackson $15.2 $17.0 


Halliburton Oil Well Cement b57.2 b69.3 


| Perera: er 16.0 17.3 
National Supply ............ 130.9 156.3 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel..... 94 10.4 








c-—Earned—, 

Per Share 7-—— Dividends Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 *1951 Price 
$3.52 $3.53 $2.00 $2.00 $1.00 31 
4.89 6.07 2.00 2.87% 1.25 35 
a3.16 a3.20 al.00 al.40 a0.30 a22 
3.44 5.34 1.60 2.00 0.80 25 
1.02 2.16 0.75 0.62% 0.25 16 


*Declared or paid to April 18. a—Adjusted for 100% stock dividend, payable May 2. b—Includes 
service revenues: $33.5 million in 1949, $38.4 million in 1950. 
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Recovery to new high by the industrial price average 


suggests that a new phase of the bull market may be in the 


making. Stocks continue to be statistically undervalued 


The market’s inability to hold the sharp gains 
of April 4-5-6 during the next four trading days, 
or to drum up any great degree of interest from 
the standpoint of share turnover, appeared at the 
time to possess bearish implications. Nevertheless, 
another three-day rally ensued April 12-13-14 which 
carried the Dow-Jones industrials to a new peak 
for the bull market. No further progress has been 
made pricewise since then, but at least trading vol- 
ume has held up well and has, in general, been 
heaviest while quotations have been advancing. 


Normally, penetration of old highs after a 
corrective reaction lasting for two months can be 
considered a reliable indication that the major up- 
trend will be resumed forthwith. Such may be 
the case this time. But a definite conclusion to 
this effect will be premature until rail and utility 
shares show a greater ability to participate in the 
rally. The latter group has shown hardly any 
strength at all during the past two weeks; the rails 
have by no means matched the performance of the 
industrials considering the normally volatile action 
of carrier shares. Adoption of a forthright bullish 
attitude need not await penetration of previous 
peaks by rail and utility stocks, but it will be forti- 
fied if strength in the industrials spreads to the 
remainder of the market to a greater extent than 
it has done so far. 


First quarter reports are now beginning to 
appear in considerable volume, but they have had 
a mixed effect on the market. On the one hand. 
most of them show gains over the comparable 
period of 1950 despite higher taxes, and some of 
these have been quite substantial—U. S. Rubber, 
Johns-Manville, Westinghouse Electric and Ameri- 
can Telephone, for example, have reported sharp 
advances. But such well entrenched industry leaders 
as General Electric, Republic Steel and Libbey- 
Owens-Ford, among others, have been unable to 
overcome the effect of increased Federal levies, and 
with still higher tax rates likely to be enacted later 
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this year it seems likely that first or possibly second 
quarter profits will represent the high water mark 
for some time to come. 


The staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation has just presented to Congress 
an estimate that Federal revenues in the 1951-52 
fiscal year, under present laws, will be $60.9 billion. 
This represents an increase of $2.4 billion over 
Treasury Secretary Snyder’s April 2 prediction, 
and of $5.8 billion over President Truman’s January 
budget figure. It goes without saying that the law- 
makers will attach great weight to the latest esti- 
mate in scaling down the Treasury’s request for $10 
billion of additional revenue, but how much of the 
resulting benefit will accrue to corporations is prob- 
lematical. 


Considering the amount and nature of unfavor- 
able news which has had to be digested during the 
recent past, it is perhaps not surprising that stock 
prices have been unable to extend their move of 
April 12-13-14. A new Wage Stabilization Board 
comparable to the World War II War Labor Board 
is to be set up despite industry’s protests. Produc- 
tion cuts and personnel layoffs have multiplied in 
the television and automotive industries. The shoe 
and leather trades are experiencing increasing diffi- 
culty as a result of high inventories and low sales. 


Finally, commodities have been weak and 
Government bond prices have declined to the 
lowest level in many years. The 214s of June 
1967-72 have sagged to 97 10/32. Corporate bond 
prices have reflected this; in fact, the yield spread 
between Governments and corporates is widening. 
However, all these unsettling factors are essentially 
temporary, and sooner or later—probably sooner— 
stocks seem likely to reflect their present statistical 
undervaluation and the underlying longer term 
inflationary influences with a resumption of the bull 
market. 


Written April 19, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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Home-Building Pace 


Taking off from a high level of February con- 
struction, new home starts in March represented a 
less-than-seasonal gain of 16 per cent over the pre- 
vious month but nevertheless rose to the second 
highest March total on record. March of last year 
saw the actual start of the 1950 housing boom 
with 117,300 starts, a gain of 41 per cent over 
February 1950 and 68 per cent over March 1949. 
‘This year, 93,000 new permanent dwelling units 
‘were started in March representing a decline of 
about 20 per cent from one year ago. Despite 
record home building activity in Southern Cali- 
fornia and in a few other areas where new industry 
is springing up, it is apparent that the housing 
credit curbs have begun to affect the field. And 
since volume for other months of last year was 
tremendously high—133,400 starts in April and 
149,100 in May (the all-time record for any month) 
with volume in excess of 141,000 per month 
through August—some further declines will be wit- 
nessed. However, most other building was in 
larger volume during the first quarter than a year 
ago, including factories, office buildings, highways, 
sewer and water facilities, and military and naval 
installations as well as institutional work. 


Department Store Sales 


A decline in department store sales for the sec- 
‘ond straight week (to April 7) is mainly attribut- 
able to the fact that Easter came on April 9 last 
year while in 1951 it fell on March 25. Compared 
with last year’s pre-Easter periods, sales for the 
week ended March 31 were off 14 per cent with a 
decline of nine per cent in the week following. How- 
ever, some signs of a pick-up are visible except in 
durable goods lines and some food categories, 
where prices have weakened because of consumer 
resistance. Early figures for New York City de- 
‘partment stores showed gains of 10 per cent or 
more for the week ended April 14, while apparel 
reorders in the wholesale market were brisker as 
a result of warmer weather. 


Electronics Cut-Back 


Electronics output for civilian use will be re- 
stricted during the next few months. NPA officials 
say that less nickel for electronic tubes will be 
available in May, June and July, and the amount 
of cobalt going into television and radio speakers 
may also be reduced. Also on the critical list is 
tungsten. 
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For the time being, however, there are plenty 
of radio and television sets on the market, produc- 
tion having increased in February over the preced- 
ing month and the like month of 1950. February’s 
output of 679,319 television sets compared with 
645,716 for January, while home radios totaled 
795,377, a gain of about 15,000 over January. Re- 
flecting stepped-up car production, automobile radio 
sets reached a high of 437,799 in February vs. 
346,799 in the preceding month. Since scare buy- 
ing has tapered off, dealer and factory inventories 
are uncomfortably large, and a period of readjust- 
ment will be required before demand catches up 
even with the lessened supply promised. Three 
large radio and television set manufacturers have 
recently announced temporary layoffs of produc- 
tion workers, blaming Government restrictions on 
materials, “seasonal” slackening of demand, and 
conversion to defense output. 


Factory Employment Up 


Reflecting the accelerated military effort, factory 
employment hit a new postwar peak of more than 
16 million persons in March, the highest level since 
June 1945. There were 3.5 million more people on 
non-farm payrolls in March of this year than in 
the comparable month of 1950. Over half the in- 
crease took place in the manufacturing field. Total 
employment rose 400,000 between mid-February 
and mid-March, boosting aggregate non-farm 
workers to 45.8 million. Gains in aircraft and 
machinery plants plus the seasonal rise in con- 
struction workers more than offset the decline in 
the apparel industry and wool textile mills. Fur- 
ther gains are indicated for coming months as 
defense output accelerates and new manufacturing 
facilities are completed and come into production. 


Tire Shipments Drop 


February output of automobile tires dropped 13 
per cent to 5.89 million, vs. 6.76 million in Janu- 
ary, and shipments slumped 11.3 per cent to 6.17 
million. February 28 inventories declined to 5.3 
million, comparing with 11.8 million a year earlier. 
The drop in output was almost entirely in replace- 
ment casings, which were off to less than 3.1 mil- 
lion from 3.8 million in January. Original equip- 
ment shipments reflected the high level of auto- 
mobile production in February. Inner tube output 
and shipments followed the tire pattern. Original 
equipment shipments held about unchanged at 3 
million with replacements off 18.5 per cent to 5.9 
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million. Inventories at the month-end were 5.15 
million, comparing with 11.1 million at the end 
of February 1950. First quarter company reports 
are expected to show sales and earnings around 
fourth quarter levels. Defense orders for tires, 
rubber goods and other items are coming forward 
in rising volume but are expected to level off by 
mid-June. 


Sugar Demand Revives 

The sugar market appears finally to be emerg- 
ing from the doldrums in which it has been for 
the past two months. Nominally quoted at 8.25 
cents a pound, refined cane has been selling in 
competitive areas at 8.05 cents, the nominal price 
for beet refined—with beet refiners accepting busi- 
ness at 7.85 cents. Within the past ten days, how- 
ever, buying interest has quickened moderately and 
prices show signs of firming. The slump followed 
subsidence of the buying wave in December and 
January, induced by the entry of the Chinese Reds 
into the Korean conflict. In February demand 
dropped below seasonal levels as consumers usd 
up reserves. Another depressant was the fact..that 
with raw sugar production at its peak, growers 
pressed supplies at concessions in order to finance 
1951 production. Progressive improvement now. is 
looked for, not alone because of the better demand 
from normal channels, but because of the’ develop- 
ing demand for sugar for defense alcohol produc- 
tion. 


Bituminous Coal 

Reflecting the absence of work stoppages, bi- 
tuminous coal production in the first quarter of 
this year was almost 40 per cent higher than in 
the comparable period of 1950. Tonnage in the 
three months ended March 31 aggregated 135 mil- 
lion tons vs. 97.5 million. a year earlier. Total 
production for qauery, erage and March made 





a better than seasonal showing, dipping only seven 
per cent from the final three months of last year. 
Despite higher taxes and expenses, coal company 
reports should make excellent reading, and the out- 


_ look for the coming months also is highly satis- 


factory. The Munitions Board has recommended 
that coal be used instead of oil wherever possible, : 
augmenting the already favorable picture resulting 


‘from continued high demand from utilities and 


heavy industry. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Texas Company stockholders vote on a 2-for-1 
stock split April 24. 

American Stores’ sales for March and the twelve 
months through March 31 showed gains of 16.5 
per cent and 12.6 per cent respectively. 

General Food’s Birds Eye Division has acquired 
the packing plant facilities of Nampa Products 
Company, Idaho. 

MacAndrews & Forbes had sales of $13.3 million 
last year vs. $12.2 million in 1949. 

Allied Stores will issue a maximum of 96,963" 
common shares in acquisition of 193,926 common 
shares of Stern Bros. 


Other Corporate News 

California Packing stockholders vote on a 2-for-1 
stock split June 19; N. Y. Air Brake, 2-for-1 stock . 
split May 23. . 

First quarter sales of B. F. Goodrich increased 
50 per cent in dollar volume but 18 per cent in 
physical volume as compared with the same period 
last year. 

American Locomotive’s backlog of $345 million 
consists of $240 million military orders and $105. 
million civilian contracts. 

Servel, Inc. will offer electrically operated refrig-. 
erators in the U. S. next month.. Previously the- 
company had made these only for export markets.’ 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't Savings 2%s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975 94 3.10 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 414s, 1964 106 3.90 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Pls ED need ens eonwcene. 100 3.12 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977.......... 96 3.25 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999 95 2.95 103% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 105 4.00 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985 94 3.05 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 101 4.40 105 


*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 131 5.34% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.... 110 5.45 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 111 4.50 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum....... 102 4.41 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum..... 99 5.05 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum...... 78 4.49 100 


Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 42 4.76 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

--Dividends~ —Earnings— Recent 
1950 1951 1949 1950 Price 
American Home Products $2.00 $0.50 $2.77 $3.06 33 


Dow Chemical ........ *2.00 *1.20 3.70 c431 91 
E] Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 0.40 192 232 28 
General Electric ...... 380 135 436... '601 S86 
General Foods ........ 2.45 1.20 c3.45 3.03 45 
Int'l] Business Machines 14.00 1.00 12.04 12.05 203 
Pacific Lighting ...... 300 150 286 588 53 


Southern Calif. Edison... 2.00 1.00 3.19 3.18 33 
Standard Oil of Calif... 92.50 0.65 4.74 5.26 47 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.00 3.20 431 58 





United Biscuit ........ 1.80 040 535 492 32 
b—Half-year. c—Nine months. *Also paid 244% in stock. 
{ Also paid 5% in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

a Dividends ———_—,, 
Paid 1941-50 Paid Paid Recent 
Since Average 1950 1951 Price 


American Stores .... 1938 $1.27 $2.00 $1.00 36 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 4.50 154 
Borden Company..... 1889 2.06 2.80 0.60 48 


Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.69 1.70 0.50 31 
Household Finance... 1926 1.65 2.20 1.20 35 
Kress (8.58. 5 5. csc 1918 2.60 3.00 150 54 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.51 3.52 2.00 54 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.16 3.00 2.00 39 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 2.11 3.00, 0.90 66 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 1.00 32 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.23 135 0.37% 28 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 = 1.82 2.00 0.50 34 


Safeway Stores ...... 1927 1.15 2.40 0.60 37 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.80 1.35 0.30 29 
Sterling Drug ...... 1902 1.87 2.50 050 38 
Texas Company...... 1902 2.70 6.50 1.00 97 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 3.14 4.00 0.75 53 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.85 5,00. 3.50 103 
United Fruit ........ 1899 235 - 450 250 71 


Walgreen Company... 1933 1.70 1.85 0.40 28 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—, -Earnings— Recent 


1950 1951 1949 1950 Price 
Allied “Stores. 2.50.05... $3.00 $1.50 c$2.80 c$3.65 44 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.10 1.00 9.68 12.15 57 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 300-050 224. 7.09 34 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.20 0.84 1.18 13 
Container Corporation... 2.75 1.00 423 5.87 39 


Firestone Tire ....... 5.00 2.00 £8.82 £16.76 101 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 0.50 4.33 583 32 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 5.00 125 7.38 8.46 80 
General Amer. Transport 3.00 0.75 5.62 4.95 57 
General Motors ....... 6.00 1.00, 7.32 938 53 
Glidden Company...... 2.10 1.25 e0.70 e1.29 35 
Kennecott Copper...... 500 125 445 815 75 


Mathieson Chemical... 150 040 257 3.32 36 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25. 1.75 650 843 59 


Simmons Company .... 3.00 050 450 7.26 33 
Sperry Corporation ... 2.00 050 262 4.72 31 
Soars 2.00 100 3.69 3.09 37 
D.C cutie a < o uso hy 345 0.75 539 7.28 4 


West Penn Electric... 185 0.50 3.32 3.49 29 





c—Nine months. e—Three months ended January 31 of the 


following year. f—Years ended October 31. 
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Another We are again in the 
Synthetic midst of a synthetic war 
— scare, another of the 


many which we have ex- 
perienced in the post-World War II 
period under President Truman’s 
leadership. This time the scare -has 
emanated from Speaker of the House 
Sam Rayburn, who in veiled language 
has left the impression that the Rus- 
sians are building up a vast war ma- 
chine in Manchuria and that the 
actual start of World War III might 
well be at hand. 

The Rayburn statement, however, 
lacked verification ; in fact, some re- 
sponsible authorities indicated that 
there was nothing extraordinary 
about recently reported Russian ac- 
tivities. 

Rayburn also has charged that in 
the face of this danger, the people of 
the nation are too complacent. 

From the facts, though, it appears 
that Rayburn has interpreted as a 
complacent attitude the confusion 
that exists in the mind of the gen- 
eral public as a result of so many con- 
tradictory stories flowing forth from 
Washington. The people don’t know 
whom to believe, and they have be- 
come thoroughly confused about the 
world situation because of recurring 

, War and peace scares. 

They likewise feel that their Gov- 
ernment has left them in complete 
ignorance of what is really going on 
behind the scenes. If there has been 
any negligence it has not been on the 
part of the public but rather it has 
been the Administration that has failed 
to keep the American public reliably 
informed about international affairs 
as it should under the circumstances. 

The public is far more alert to 
world conditions and is better able 
to understand what is really happen- 
ing than the Administration. gives it 
credit for. 
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Cockeyed If the public has be- 

Government Come distrustful of 

A : Government statistics, 
ppraisals 


one can hardly blame it. 
Some estimates in the past have been 
so far off the mark that when events 
later on put a realistic touch to them, 
they were proved entirely inaccurate. 

An astonishing example of missing 
the mark by a wide margin is pro- 
vided by the President’s estimate 
earlier this year that it would be nec- 
essary to raise by taxes an additional 
$16.5 billion in order to.avoid a like 
deficit in the nation’s budget for the 
1952 fiscal year. To make this touch 
upon the taxpayer’s pocketbook pal- 
atable it was suggested that Congress 
raise the money in two bites, the first 
for $10 billion and the other for $6.5 
billion. But at the conclusion of Con- 
gressional tax hearings more recently, 
we find the Administration backing 
away from its original appraisal of 
the 1952 budgetary deficit and will- 
ing to settle for a total of only $10 
billion in additional taxes. 

Moreover, with regard to the fiscal 
year ending next June 30, the Admin- 
istration had forecast a deficit of $2.7 
billion. It turns out, however, that 
instead of a deficit we will have a sur- 
plus of $3 billion. And some conser- 
vative financial authorities venture to 
predict that the surplus may even be 
as high as $5 billion. 

What we need most in the Govern- 
ment is a staff of real accountants 
and economists who can more accur- 
ately estimate future financial needs 
of the nation. We can hardly expect 
this from the present group of reck- 
less dreamers who are responsible for 
appraising the nation’s financial 
needs. 
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Fashions Styles and fashions are 
Run in not exclusively within the 
Cyclic domain of milady’s world ; 


they also play an impor- 
tant part in the field of finance. From 
time to time a different industry will 
appear to be most fashionable in the 
minds of stock market investors and 
speculators. 

Back in the 1920's, for example, 
the utilities received much public at- 
tention. Investors, in fact, forced up 
the prices of securities of companies 
in this field to ridiculous heights. This 
all happened in an age when the utili- 
ties were busy with consolidations 
which gave rise to pyramided, cum- 
bersome holding companies. The util- 
ity bubble that developed was de- 
flated by the 1929-32 market decline 
and was finally burst by an attack 
by the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt under whose administra- 
tion the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935 was passed. 

There was a boom in radio manu- 
facturing stocks when that enterprise 
was brought into the commercial de- 
velopment stage—and the railroads 
have had their inning of high activity. 
The chemical industry, too, can cite a 
record of being in fashion; and more 
recently, the television industry. 

To a lesser extent we have in re- 
cent years also witnessed a great deal 
of interest in the drug industry stem- 
ming from such discoveries as penicil- 
lin, the antihistamines and other 
products described as miracle drugs. 

What will be in style next must be 
left to the imagination. Minerals 
could come into fashion again, for 
with each discovery of a new ore 
source or a new oil deposit there is 
renewed interest among the specu- 
lative-minded. It is not unusual for 
an industry to play a return engage- 
ment on the financial stage, and the 
possibilities are virtually unlimited. 
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The New York Life Insurance Company’s 
operations for the year 1950, and its finan- 


cial position at the close of the year, may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 


Assets of $4,907,729,002 compared with 
$4,674,990,644 at the previous year-end; 
and liabilities of $4,559,916,790 compared 
with $4,366,397,324. 


Surplus funds held for general contingen- 
cies were increased from $283,593,320 to 
$302,812,212; and the asset fluctuation 
fund was increased from $25,000,000 to 
$45,000,000. 


Sales, amounting to $1,012,322,500, es- 
tablished a new high record. 


Life insurance in force at year-end to- 
talled . $10,585,587,438 under 3,959,160 
policies as against $9,970,371,347 under 
3,864,338 policies at the end of the pre- 
vious year. 


Interest earnings improved; mortality 
was favorably low; expenses were higher 
although new economies were introduced. 


Payments to living policyholders 
amounted to $140,420,485 and payments 
to beneficiaries, $94,466,289. The com- 
parable figures for the preceding year 
were $131,802,411 and $88,447,839. 


Total dividends to policyholders in 1951 
will be higher. 


The Company will enter the fields of 
group insurance and accident and sick- 
ness insurance in 1951. 
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3 The Fight Against bnplation 


WHAT GOVERNMENT SHOULD DO: 


“First of all, it is imperative that non-essential expendi- 
tures, whether for civilian or military purposes, should be 
reduced to the bone. Taxes should be increased so as to 
place the defense program, so far as possible, on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. Monetary and economic controls should be 
installed so as to combat an inflationary increase in the 
money supply and to restrict wage and price increases lest 
the financial effect of other measures be nullified. 





“If expenses are expanded too far it will not be possible, 
without great damage to our economy, to operate on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. Deficits, therefore, may have to be 
financed through new issues of securities by the govern- 
ment. Such securities should be issued on terms and at 
rates of interest that will encourage their sale to private 
investors and not to banks. The sale of government se- 
curities to banks tends to increase the supply of money 
and is therefore inflationary.” 


4% 


WHAT INDIVIDUALS SHOULD DO: 


“1, Recognize that there cannot be either magical avoid- 
ance or effortless solution of the problems we face. 






2. Urge our representatives in government to fight the 
forces that threaten to undermine our economy. And sup- 
port them vigorously when they do what is right, even 
when it is unpopular. 


3. Don’t buy what we don’t need; use what we have 
sparingly. This will reduce the demand for goods. 


4. Pay higher taxes ungrudgingly. It is better to pay 
stiff taxes and check inflation than to enjoy the delusion 
of an exaggerated income and reckon later with a dam- 


’ aged economy. 


- 5. Increase our savings. Money put into life insurance, 
, government savings bonds and other forms of saving, 


helps to check inflation.’’ 


From the Letter to Policyholders signed by George L. Harrison, Chairman of the 
Board, and Devereux C. Josephs, President. 


&) Sowing Human Needs 


Behind every fact, behind every 
figure in the year’s report lies a 
human story . . . a story of what 

life insurance is doing to give 
hope and security to somebody, some place. The Annual 
Report contains several real-life stories, showing how— 
thanks to the efforts of a skilled agent—insurance is help- 
ing folks today in neighborhoods like yours. 
















Bie We tuest..anal Why 


“Every working day in 1950 the New York Life invested an 
average of $3,700,000. Part of this was new money, coming 
chiefly from premium payments we received from policy- 
4 holders. Part of it came from the repayment or sale of invest- 
ments already owned, and from earnings on investments. . 





“Income from investments contributes materially toward 
building up the reserves that make it possible for us to meet 
our promises to policyholders when they fall due. It is also a 
substantial factor in reducing the total cost of life insurance. 


“At the same time such investments serve a broader purpose. 
For more than a hundred years of American history the funds 
invested by the New York Life have made for a more secure 
nation and a better living for all the people. Through peace 
and war these funds have tended to flow where they were 












NEW YORE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


most needed by the national economy; whether to build the 
railroads.of a growing nation or to help our government pro- 
tect the country in time of war. The kind of investments the 
New York Life made during the past decade will illustrate 
this role as dramatically as anything can.”’ 


Introduction to an.illustrated article in the Annual Report on the changing patterns 
of investing during.the past ten years. 


* * * 
HAVE YOU LOOKED IN YOUR MEDICINE CHEST LATELY? 


“Tf it’s anything like the average family’s, it’s 
well stocked with sundry specifics for last 
year’s ailments... pills and palliatives, syrups, 
salves and potions, lozenges and capsules— 
and the extra key to the garage. But where 
is that roll of sterile gauze? Adhesive tape? 
Antiseptic?”’ 














From a timely article in the Annual Report entitled ‘When 
Accidents Happen,”’ containing a check list of essential first 
aid supplies for serious emergencies. 

























A copy ia yours for the aalaing 


This advertisement contains a few highlights from our 106th Annual Re- 
port to Policyholders. A copy will gladly be sent you upon request to New 
York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 






Mortgage Money 


Cost to Increase 


Government's new money rate policy to have effects far 


beyond bond market, with higher rates on mortgages and 


ultimately higher returns from savings and loan shares 


he Government’s new policy of 

higher interest rates not only has 
materially lifted the returns obtain- 
able from corporate bonds, but over 
the longer term will also bring about 
stiffer mortgage money rates. Some 
banks already have raised their mort- 
gage rates a little, although this also 
reflects the increased demand for 
loans as well as the voluntary credit 
restriction program. 

Reflecting the tremendous demand 
for new housing, real estate loans 
made by banks set new records last 
year. Life insurance companies also 
bought heavily with real estate mort- 
gages comprising 25 per cent of total 
assets at the end of the year com- 
pared with only 17 per cent in 1947, 
when the all-time low point in the 
earnings rate was reached. The In- 
stitute of Life Insurance describes the 
change as a “material increase in such 
relatively new investments as rental 
housing and commercial or industrial 
real estate held as an investment.” 


Marked Change 


A significant change is revealed in 
life insurance investment holdings as 
of February 28 last compared with a 
year earlier. Of a net rise of $4.4 
billion in total assets, increases in 
mortgage holdings accounted for $3.5 
billion or nearly 80 per cent. Over 
the longer term, going back several 
decades, mortgage interest rates had 
fallen less rapidly than interest rates 
on most other classes of investments. 
A survey of developments since 1947 
shows that the upward trend of gross 
income from city mortgage loans be- 
gan in 1948 and continued thereafter 
although income from farm mort- 
gages, which comprise a_ lesser 
amount, has lagged. The past several 
vears, however, have marked the big- 
gest mortgage boom in history. 

Any increase in mortgage rates is 
bound to, be a rather long-term move- 
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ment and its effect in improving sav- 
ings and loan income as well as the 
earnings of the life insurance compa- 
nies is something which will be felt 
in future months following the usual 
time lag. But already a different tone 
to the market has been felt since the 
banks and insurance companies have 
moved promptly in cutting down fees 
paid correspondents who sell loans 
and service them. On the ordinary 
home loan of 4% per cent, a premium 
of two per cent has veen paid. On 
April 1, this was cut to 1% per cent 
and it will go to one per cent in May. 
Those servicing loans—local real es- 
tate companies and local banks—will 
of course push for higher rates on the 
principal of the mortgage in order to 





Wall Street Astronomy 





Buried in the canyons of Manhattan's 
financial district, a six-inch telescope 
has been the center of a one-man solar 
investigation which has achieved 85 
per cent accuracy in making long- 
range forecasts of the approach of 
magnetic storms threatening to dis- 
rupt radio communication. Little known 
to outsiders and a pet project of J. H. 
Nelson, an engineer and astronomer 
for Radio Corporation of America, the 
observatory has been in operation for 
the past five years. 











obtain more income. On a mortgage 
loan carrying a rate of five per cent, 
for example, the premium next month 
will be 1% per cent compared with 
one per cent on a 4% per cent loan, 
Although quality still is a factor, it 
already has become very difficult to 
obtain a residental mortgage carrying 
a rate of only four per cent. 

This movement merely reflects 
supply and demand. Since the high- 
er money rate has opened up other 
advantageous channels for invest- 
ments, banks and insurance compa- 
nies, which already have a tremen- 
dous volume of mortgages, are less 
anxious to obtain them. The primary 
effect of higher rates as far as say- 
ings and loan companies are con- 
cerned will be to build up reserves, 
but ultimately—possibly after two or 
three years—higher returns from sav- 
ings and loan shares should result 
provided that enough mortgage 
money is placed at the higher rates. 
One factor to be taken into account 
is whether the credit restrictions on 
new homes will have much effect on 
the demand for mortgage money since 
home-building is bound to be affected 
adversely. The end results of this 
trend cannot yet be foreseen. 


Benefits Earnings Rate 


The earnings rate on life insurance 
funds will of course be benefited by 
higher mortgage rates, and since low- 
er interest rates resulting from the 
refunding of security issues, which 
has tended to offset some of the gain 
from portfolio changes during the last 
three years, has been checked, there 
can be little doubt but that the rate 
of increase in earnings rate will be 
accelerated. Last year, for example, 
the net rate of interest earned on in- 
vested assets rose only .05 per cent. 
(The gain in 1949 over 1948 was .08 
per cent while the interest rate rose 
.06 per cent in 1948 over 1947.) A 
recent example of the stiffening of in- 
terest rates on bond issues is the 27% 
coupon on the new Borden Company 
debenture issue of 1981, a 23% pet 
cent rtae having been originally 
planned. Railroad and utility bonds 
will carry increased rates at levels 
higher than this Aaa industrial, pro- 
viding other advantageous channels 
for investment of insurance company 


_ and bank funds so that mortgage 


rates will be compelled to rise. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Washington Newsletter 
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WasHINGTON, D. C.—It’s a rare 
industrialist who, during his visit to 
Washington, doesn’t whisper to some 
newspaperman that there’s too much 
expansion or stockpiling of the 
product he knows best. In a year, 
it’s said, there will be more alummum 
on the market than anybody can 
dream of using. Expansion of rubber 
production has been slow. But by 
1952, say the rubber men, there will 
be more than enough for both military 
and civilian use ; in addition the great 
Government hoard will overhang the 
market. 

In the case of rubber, the stockpile 
must be rotated; otherwise, the rub- 
ber spoils. The rubber taken out of 
the stockpile must be used. Mere 
sales from the stockpile, some rubber 
men claim, will sometimes be more 
than the market will comfortably take, 
particularly if the amount being set 
aside grows indefinitely. The same 
criticism is made with respect to 
other products that spoil; with re- 
spect to metals, wonder is expressed 
instead, about storage capacity. 

Yet, it’s the fact that industrialists 
don’t have good records in forecasts 
of this kind. At the start of the 
Second World War, there were few 
who weren’t timid about the expan- 
sion projects under way then, and it 
is easy to remember what used to be 
said about the coming competition 
between natural and synthetic rubber. 
The concern of businessmen is under- 
standable: the expansion going on is 
high. But there’s hope that it’s not 
justified. 




































Congress is thinking about rais- 
ing the limitations on anti-trust dam- 
age suits to six years. Doubling the 
period would probably more than 
double the number of suits filed 
against vulnerable companies. The 
movie industry, now operating under 
a consent decree, is especially worried 
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on anti-trust actions—Hard goods sales plans delayed 


Industrial leaders show growing concern over stockpile 


expansion—Congress may double statute of limitations 


that new damage claims will be filed 
by theater owners against the big 
movie production companies. 


It looks as if companies selling 
hard goods won't be able to map out 
their sales plans until late in the year. 
With CMP coming along by instal- 
ments, they won’t know at least until 
then how much they’ll be able to pro- 
duce. Immediately, this may cause 
an impulse to build up inventories 
again, even though hard goods are 
overstocked. Right now, however, in- 
ventory expansion probably isn’t easy 
to finance. 

The first part of CMP consists 
merely of this: the essential pro- 
grams will have key metals set aside 
for them. In the third quarter, the 
amount set aside will then be divided 
among contractors for the military 
and for other defense agencies. To 
prevent too much competition for 
materials by civilian producers, the 
Government will limit amounts they 
can buy, and probably their output 
too. This is just the beginning. 

Toward the end of the year, the 
Government will start to pick and 
choose among civilian industries. 
Some of them are obviously essential 
and will have to be cut in on CMP, 
leaving less material for the others. 
In time, it’s figured, there will be so 
much less that the Government will 
have to prefer some products to 
others. Rules governing these choices 
are still to be worked out. 


For awhile, there may be a lot 
of black-market deals. Companies 
will have to scramble for a shrinking 
volume of materials, which will be 
subject to price controls. Usually, it 
will be the old customer who'll get 
them, so that the new customer will 
be under temptation. There will 
probably be a lot of Congressional in- 
vestigations. 









Several years ago, when the idea 
of containing the Kremlin first was 
being drafted, a State Department 
man was explaining its difficulties to 
a group of newspapermen. A full 
four years ago he anticipated just the 
kind of thing that has just happened 
—the fight between Truman and 
MacArthur and the wave of indigna- 
tion when the General was fired. It 
was the weakness of limited war. 

On every frontier, he said, the 
Communists would create events. He 
listed a whole series of them—includ- 
ing boycotts and kidnappings—wind- 
ing up with occasional limited war. 
The Communists were doing it and 
would do it, he said, as a matter of 
exploration; they’re speculative. It 
was necessary, whenever something 
of the sort happened, to fight back 
without going to war. Otherwise one 
more country might soon be lost. 

It was easy for the Reds to do this 
without stirring their populace into 
demands for war: the populace did 
what they were told. For Europe and 
the United States it was something 
else. Containment, limited fighting, 
high budgets would sometimes make 
people think they preferred a fuller 
scale war, which would offer the hope 
of getting rid once and for all of the 
whole business. That’s precisely the 
mood now indicated to Congress. 


SEC men feel that their exam- 
inations of over-the-counter dealers 
should be more frequent. At present, 
they say, they don’t get around to 
looking at a given dealer’s books 
much more than once in four years. 
In the case of the larger concerns that 
also hold Stock Exchange seats, it 
doesn’t matter so much; the Stock 
Exchange does it’s own investigating. 

Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Dairy Leaders Have 


Investment Appeal 


National Dairy Products and Borden Company afford attractive 


yields. First quarter sales and earnings were above the year- 


earlier level and outlook for the remainder of- 1951 is good 


he economic pattern of the dairy 
industry is probably more com- 
plex than that of any other food 
industry. The output of milk—one 
of the largest single sources of cash 
farm income—is affected by changes 
in feed prices, Government marketing 
controls and the weather, while con- 
sumption is relatively inelastic. 
Fortunately, this most nearly per- 
fect food can be manufactured into 
less perishable dairy products as con- 
ditions warrant. Butter, for exam- 
ple, is often called the “safety valve” 
of the industry because it is made 
during peak periods of milk produc- 
tion and stored for use in winter. Ice 
cream has established itself as the in- 
dustry’s “‘balance wheel,” reflecting 
the fact. that when milk has its sea- 
sonal rise in output during the sum- 
mer months, surplus production is 
diverted: to ice cream making. 


Consumption Gains ; 


In recent years, per capita con- 
sumption of the principal dairy pro- 
ducts has varied, but with the notable 
exception of butter has remained well 
above the prewar level. Compared 
with 1940, per capita use of fluid milk 
last year was up ten per cent, cheese 
showed a 15 per cent gain and ice 
cream had risen nearly 40 per cent. 

These trends naturally favor the two 
leading factors in the dairy products 
field, National Dairy Products and 
Borden Company. Borden—the old- 
est dairy company operating on a 
national basis—had domestic sales in 
1950 equal to about two-thirds of Na- 
tional Dairy’s. However, Borden is 
believed to be slightly in the lead in 
the distribution of milk and cream. 
A breakdown of Borden’s 1950 sales 
dollar (including Canadian) shows 
about 48 per cent coming from fluid 
milk and cream; 17 per cent each 
from ice cream and manufactured 
food products; 11 per cent from 
cheese; and the remaining seven per 
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National Dairy Products 


Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929. .$300.0 $4.04 $1.50 86%—36 
19332. 231-2 "ae 1.40 2534—10% 
1936...329.2. 201 1.50 28%—21 
1937.. 3510 153 120 2%—iZ 
1938.. 3344 1.70 100 16%4—11% 
*1939.. 320.7 1.89 080 18%—12% 
1940.. 3474 166 080 18%—11% 
1941.. 431.0 1.97 0.80  1634—12% 
1942.. 562.5 195 ' 080 1534—123%4 
1943.. 580.2 2.09 100 217%—14% 
1944.. 593.9 2.11 1.10 2534—19% 
1945.. 632.8 227 1.40 38 —24y% 
1946.. 7424 406 1.65 45%4—30 
1947.. 897.3 3.69 180 38 —26% 
1948.. 986.4 4.03 180 32 —24% 
1949.. 897.7 5.26 2.20  3934—27% 
1950.. 906.6 -5.14 a2.80 b50 —36 





*Excludes foreign subsidiaries in this and sub- 
sequent years. a—Also paid 70 cents March 10, 
1951. b—Through April 18, 1951. 





cent from special products, chemicals 
and miscellaneous sources. 

The latest available division of Na- 
tional Dairy’s dollar volume is for 
1949 when fluid milk and cream ac- 
counted for 33 per cent of sales, 
cheese 20 per cent, ice cream 17 per 
cent, butter eight per cent and manu- 
factured and other products 22 per 
cent. Fluid milk and cream opera- 
tions of both companies undoubtedly 
make considerably smaller contribu- 
tions to net income than to sales. It 
is also evident that cheese, butter and 
manufactured food. products bulk 
larger in National Dairy’s sales pic- 
ture than in the case of Borden while 
the reverse is true for milk and cream 
operations. The former, for example, 
includes in its list of products such 
items as margarine, salad dressing, 
mayonnaise and frozen foods, none of 
which are produced by Borden. 

The handling of fluid milk is 
a considerably steadier business 
than either cheese or ice cream but 
it affords an extremely narrow mar- 
gin of profit. This accounts for the 
increasing emphasis being placed by 


both 


companies on manufactured 
foods and industrial and _ specialty 
products. These are not only higher. 
iargined than dairy staples, but also 
provide opportunities for growth and 
diversification. Both companies are 
utilizing milk by-products to good 
advantage in adhesives, glues and 
plastics. Specialized vitamin prepz- 
rations, infant foods and_ scientific 
livestock and poultry feeds provide 
additional avenues of diversification, 

National Dairy has been active in 
promoting the sale of concentrated 
milk which it first offered to the con- 
suming public last November. The 
concentrate sells for the same price as 
homogenized Grade A milk. Lower 
distribution costs and superior keep- 
ing qualities account for the industry's 
keen interest in a product of this type, 
and Borden is also test-marketing its 
own concentrate on a limited scale. 
Another accomplishment of National 
Dairy research is a continuous butter 
process which it describes as “the 
greatest improvement in sanitary but- 





Borden Company 





Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $328.5 $4:93 $3.00 101%—53 
1933.. 1863 1.06 160 37%—18 
1936.. 2388 180 1.60 323%—25% 
1937.. 2376 143 160 28 —I6 
1938.. 212.0 1.51 140 1954—15 
1939.. 2088 181 140 22 —16% 
1940.. 2168 1.72 1.40 24%4—17 
1941.. 259.1 188 1.40. 21%—18% 
1942.. 325.4 1.91 1.40 . 2234—18% 
1943.. 371.9 217 1.50 30 —22% 
1944.. 410.5 2.35 1.70 3454—28% 
1945.. 4595 285 180 45%4—33% 
1946.. 543.0 4.64 2.25 5734—42% 
1947.. 603.0 4.61 2.55 494—38\, 
1948.. 649.6. 446 2.55 4454—37% 
1949.. 613.8 5.10 2.70 51 —38% 
1950.. 631.1 4.68 a2.80 b52 —45 

a—Also paid 60 cents March 2, 1951. 


b—Through April 18, 1951. 





ter making in years.” Any process 
that lowers the cost of making butter 
would be extremely helpful since it is 
a highly competitive product and its 
use has been declining over a long 
period of years, in sharp contrast with 
other dairy products. Borden is not 
represented in this field to any signi- 
ficant degree while National Dairy 
produces both butter and margarine: 
in fact, the latter’s Parkay margarine 
is among the top sellers in the field. 

Accounting policies of the dairy 
leaders differ widely. Borden em- 
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ploys the last-in, first-out inventory 
method in valuing certain of its slow- 
er-moving items such as cheese and 
cauned milk while National Dairy 
carries all of its inventories at the 
lower of cost or market. However, 
the fact that butter and cheese are 
currently selling around their Gov- 
ernment support levels tends to mini- 
mize inventory risks. 

National Dairy does not consolidate 
operations of any of its foreign sub- 
sidiaries in its financial reports while 
Borden consolidates the accounts of 
its Canadian unit. Borden does a 
larger volume of business in Canada 
where it distributes virtually its en- 
tire line of dairy products whereas 
National Dairy does no milk or ice 
cream business in Canada. National 
Dairy’s subsidiaries abroad had net 
sales of $39.3 million in 1950 and the 
company’s equity in the net profits of 
these units amounted to about 25 
cents a share. Borden’s share in 
profits from foreign operations (out- 
side of Canada) equaled 32 cents a 
share last year. 


Market's Appraisal 


At 48, Borden is currently selling 
at 10.3 times 1950 earnings to 
yield 5.8 per cent on the basis of the 
$2.80 dividend total of last year. Na- 
tional Dairy (at 46) is quoted close to 
nine times earnings and yields 6.1 per 
cent from its 1950 disbursements. 
Market value of Borden is 16 per cent 
higher than book value while National 
Dairy is priced 42 per cent above its 
book value. In contrast with the fair- 
ly wide price differential in favor of 
Borden that has prevailed during re- 
cent years only a two-point spread 
now separates the two issues. 

Both companies say that sales and 
earnings in the first quarter of 1951 
were above those of the similar 1950 
period. This does not necessarily 
mean that similar gains will be regis- 
tered in succeeding periods since 
weather and taxes are only two of 
many imponderables. However, milk 
consumption will undoubtedly adhere 
to its traditional stability in the period 
ahead, while sales of manufactured 
and specialty products should be well 
Sustained in view of the prospective 
high level of consumer income. Fur- 
nishing attractive yields from well- 
Secured dividends, these industry 
leaders are well worth holding in 
diversified investrnent portfolios. 


BELIEVE IN 
YOURSELF! 


Don’t test one brand alone 
...compare them all! 














you to test our brand 


, we never ask 
“ pare PHILIP MORRIS . - - 


judge PHILIP MORRIS 


Unlike oth 
alone. We say --- com 


mateh PHILIP MORRIS... | 
against any other cigarette’ —- 
“Then make your own choice! 


TRY THIS TEST! 


Take a PHILIP morris—and ony 
other cigarette. Then, here's 
eel 


you do: 


Light up eithe 
a puff—don 
s-l-o-w-l-y let the sm 


r cigarette. Take 
"t inhale—and 
oke come 








through your nose- 
Now do exactly the same thing 
with the other cigarette. 
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Remember ... 


NO CIGARETTE 


HANGOVER 


means 
MORE SMOKING PLEASURE! 
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New-Business Brevities 





Aviation . . 

The electric heating pad, usually 
thought of as a household item, is 
helping to keep ice from forming on 
wings and other exterior surfaces of 
latest-type military jet aircraft—pro- 
duced by B. F. Goodrich Company, 
the military version is a rubber, mat- 
like pad which can be made into any 
shape or size. . . . For air travel be- 
tween this country and Europe, 
K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines last 
week began a Cosmopolitan flight 
schedule featuring “the last word in 
sumptuous service’—highlight of the 
new service is availability of the 
SleepAir, a daytime lounge chair 
which converts into a full length bed. 
. . . On the production end again, 
Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of 
America has announced a new light- 
weight series of gang channel and 
anchor nuts which will save aircraft 
manufacturers as much as 25 to 30 
per cent in weight with reference to 
such parts—strength, a major factor, 
is not sacrified by the new designs. 
... [Three hours is all that it will take 
for a coast-to-coast airplane trip by 
the end of the next quarter century, 
envisioned W. A. Patterson, presi- 
dent of United Air Lines, as his com- 
pany banqueted on the eve of its 25th 
anniversary earlier this month—stat- 
istically, during these years United 
has grown from a 10-employe con- 
cern with 460 route miles to a sys- 
tem with 10,000 employes and 13,- 
250 route miles. 


Facts & Figures... 

For a briefing on the subject of 
stocks and bonds, how they come into 
being, how they are traded and the 
part they play in our free enterprise 
system, you'll want to read Let’s 
Look at Stocks and Bonds, a 28-page 
pamphlet brought out earlier this 
month by the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange—prepared by the public 
relations firm of Brooks Darlington 
and designed by Doremus & Com- 
pany, the pamphlet also features a 
handy glossary of the more common 
terms of interest to investors. ... Of 
timely: interest is We can Stop Infla- 
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tion, by Edgar S. Genstein, president 
of Kem Products Company, a 24- 
page booklet which is now in its sec- 
ond printing—placing its emphasis on 
imports in “a realistic plan to help in- 
flation, conceived to fit the economy 
of 1951,” the booklet is offered gratis 
by Kem Products, Newark, N. J.... 
If your present or future concern is 
with roof maintenance, Solving Roof 
Problems may do just that for you— 
it’s an attractive 32-page brochure by 
Tremo Manufacturing Company fea- 
turing chapters on such subjects 
as roof bases, paper felts, types of 
roofs, planning repairs, etc... . Tak- 
ing its 30th anniversary as an occa- 
sion to spell out some facts and fig- 
ures about its history and operations, 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., consulting 
chemists and engineers, has published 
a Thirty Year History in the Lighter 
V ein. 


Office Equipment . . . 
Brown, green and black actinic 
fountain pen inks offered by San- 


es 


ford Ink Company are eradicable— 
they are suitable for fountain pens 
or Ozalid, Bruning and other copy. 
ing machines. .. . At the Engineer 
Research Development Laboratories 
at Fort Belvoir, Va., they’ve devel- 
oped a spirit-type duplicator for re 
producing multi-colored maps and 
drawings right in the field—a hand 
operated unit, it can print up to four 
colors on paper 22x29 inches in size, 

. Business executives interested 
in a dictation system for their offices 
will want to read Thomas A. Edison's 
new 12-page, two-color booklet de- 
scribing the company’s recently an- 
nounced Televoice system for remote 
control dictation—just ask Edison 
for “. . . a line on Televoice.” ... 
Remington, Rand, Inc., has opened a 
165-seat auditorium for customer 
seminars and group meetings at its 
New York headquarters—equipped 
with a public address system and an 
Ampro 16-mm. movie projector, the 
auditorium will be available, when 
not in use by Remington, to ass0- 












High-Speed Fax, the fastest communications development in many years, could 

transmit and receive over any distance this entire magazine within half an hour's 

time with no advance preparation. Developed by Western Union Telegraph Com- 

pany, it can handle any length of page up to 14 inches. The facsimile copy 

appearing at the receiving unit is made on Teledeltos paper, an electro-sensitive 
dry recording paper also invented by Western Union engineers. 


Betters Page-Per-Minute Transmission 
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ciations seeking such facilities. ... An 
improved Tele-Rest, a device which 
holds a telephone receiver to the ear 
and leaves both hands free for writ- 
ing, is being manufactured by H. H. 
Renneker—it is molded of black 
Tenite plastic, a product of Tennessee 
Eastman Company. 


Plastics . . 

Bilnor Corporation’s 1951 line of 
plastic “backyard lakes” and wading 
pools, has been considerably improved 
upon for the dog days ahead—you'll 
find these pools (ranging in water- 
holding capacity from 48 to 600 gal- 
lons) featuring new seats, air valves, 
water drains, etc. . . . Still another 
product of the company is an inflat- 
able mattress which in addition to the 
usual air chambers has water cham- 
bers to provide a cooling layer of wa- 
ter just under the surface on which 
one rests—this item measures two feet 
wide by five feet long when inflated. 
.. . New industrial safety goggles 
have one-piece interchangeable lenses 
and can be had with frames featuring 
screen vents, regular vents or no 
vents—they are made of Vuinylite 
plastic by United States Safety Serv- 
ice Company. . . . Awnings colored 
with a plastic-based paint are said to 
be resistant to moisture, mold, mildew 
and abrasion, making for longer wear 
—offered in a wide variety of styles 
and sizes, they are produced by 
Crawford Manufacturing Company. 


Railroads . .. 

Quietly, unobtrusively, the New 
York Central System last week, “in 
order not to disturb its defense ef- 
forts,’ marked its 125th aniversary 
without the fanfare that usually ac- 
companies such an occasion—today 
forming an 11-state 11,000-mile net- 
work, the Central had its start as the 
16-mile Mohawk & Hudson Railroad, 
the oldest of some 560 companies 
which formed the present system. . . . 
An estimated 3.9 million net tons of 
scrap were turned back to the steel in- 
dustry by the railroads: last year, 
States William T. Faricy, president of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, as the nation’s railroads an- 
nounced plans to intensify this phase 
of their efforts in the defense program 
—last year’s return to mills and foun- 
dries by the railroads, it is pointed 
out, amounted to almost 12 per cent 
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of all scrap purchased by the steel 
industry. . . . Around September 1 
Budd Company’s self-propelled diesel 
rail cars will replace present gas- 
electric and steam trains on the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad’s Hazelton 
Branch—this stainless steel model, 
now being tested in passenger service, 
accommodates 71 passengers and has 


‘a 17-foot baggage compartment. 


Random Notes... 

Any old household refrigerator 
which has become marred from years 
of constant use can be given a bright 
new porcelain-finished look with 
Sapolin Paints’ refrigerator enamel 
—one pint is said to be sufficient for 
an inside-outside job on the, average- 
size refrigerator. . . . Sales promotion 
gadget is the new Accident Reporting 
ruler put out by the C-Thru Ruler 
Company—made of transparent plas- 
tic, it has cutout designs of cars, etc.. 
to simplify diagramming of the scene 
of an accident, and it may be im- 
printed for advertising purposes. . 
Auto coin and key holder has space 
for two nickels and one penny so 








{DIVIDEND NOTICES 
DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid May 1, 1951, 
to stockholders of record April 23, 1951. 
“A” COMMON and VOTING 
COMMON: A quarterly dividend of 
30 cents per share on the “A’’ Common 
and Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
May 15, 1951, to stockholders of record 
April 23, 1951. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 


So. 














that you'll always be ready for a 
parking meter—a product of Holiday 
Products Company, it also features 
a clock face with an adjustable pointer 
which can be set to remind one when 
parking time is up. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue in which you are 
interested. 
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Business Background 





How Defense Mobilizer Wilson produced a "best seller""—His views 


on ODM's tougher job—An old bank takes on new look, quickens pace 





B EST SELLER— Early in 
April, less than a fortnight after 
publication, the Government Printing 
Office (GPO) was _ somewhat 
startled to find 
that it had in 
stock, of all 
things, a “best 





REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 





seller.” It was BUILDING 
Building AMERICAS 
America’s MIGHT 
Might—Cuas. 








E. WItson’s 
first report on 
United States 
progress in its 
defense effort. 
Up to April 6 about 75,000 copies 
had been distributed. Requests were 
—and still are—coming in. Another 
printing will be necessary. 


BY THE DIRECTOR OF 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


mee apnie «te 











The Editor—A subject’s impor- 
tance alone, even though it concerns 
the individual’s safety and the secur- 
ity of his family, is not enough in 
itself to make a document sell. It 
must also be interesting, easy to read. 
To assure ODM’s report of graphic 
treatment, the agency brought in as 
editor JAMEs L. Sunpgutst from the 
Bureau of the Budget where he had 
been concerned with a wide range of 
administrative and management stud- 
ies. Before that, in 1947, 1948 and 
1949, he had served as director of 
management control, European Com- 
mand, United States Army, Berlin. 
Technical skill needed to impart life 
to an economic treatise was provided 
by Mr. Sundquist and his staff. 


The Director—Something more 
was added: the imprint of Mr. Wil- 
son’s personal interest. To ANDREW 
H. BeErpino, the director’s assistant, 
we are indebted for the word-picture 
that follows. “Mr. Wilson personally 
put great store by the quarterly re- 
port, since this was his first one to 
the President and since he felt that 
it was a good opportunity to give the 
American people a clear, over-all, in- 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





formative account of the progress 
achieved to date and of the problems 
ahead. He was in on initial discus- 
sions ; he read various submissions by 
the participating agencies; he dis- 
cussed the report frequently with its 
editor; he talked about it at his staff 
meetings; he read and o.k.’d_ the 
press release on it.” The director ap- 
plied the final touch by meeting with 
75 press representatives on March 31 
at which session he took considerable 
pains to answer fully all questions 
asked about the report and, as Mr. 
Berding pointed out, “to describe its 
contents and point up its high spots.” 


Tougher Job—After giving full 
credit to the many Government agen- 
cies involved and to the “skill and 
energy of the. workers, farmers, and 
businessmen of our country” for the 
progress accomplished, Mr. Wilson 
emphasized a warning of somber tone 
against the peril of inflation which 
could destroy the very security the 
nation seeks. He said: “The produc- 
tion side of our task is in many ways 
the less difficult. A tougher test of 
our ability to survive the present 
crisis lies in the other side of the 
problem—stabilization.” 





Young 
originally as the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insuring Lives and Granting 
Annuities, and opening its doors dur- 
ing the War of 1812, a historic 
Philadelphia bank has caught the 
tempo of this faster-paced century 
and, in its title, has even taken.on a 
new look. In ten years its deposits 
have more than doubled, its loans 
have nearly trebled. In metropolitan 
Philadelphia it has expanded since the 
war by acquiring three banks, merg- 
ing with another. After wearing its 
cumbersome War of 1812 title for 
more than a century, it has recently 
shortened and clarified it to read: 
Pennsylvania Company for Banking 
and Trusts. Next move is scheduled 
to be an increase in capital from 1.1 


Ideas — Incorporated ° 


million shares to 1.3 million, par $10, 
Necessary, so WILLIAM KuRTz, pres- 
ident explains, to balance capital with 
growth of operations. Moreover, the 
canny Philadelphian reminds his 
shareholders, the addition of “some 
$6 million to our capital funds will 
afford a worthwhile savings in our 
tax burden.” 





American Way—Latest force to 
take up the cudgels in the gathering 
onslaught to check inflation is the Ad- 
vertising Council. It will devote this 
year’s budget for work in the public’s 
interest to nationally advertising the 
dangers and causes of inflation, and 
how to fight it. The Council’s pro- 
gram, as explained by T. S. Rep- 
PLIER, president of the organization, 
is to enlist the financial support of 
corporations, space of publications 
and the skills of advertising agency 
people in getting across a vital civic 
message. In this way, the Ameri- 
can people work on a voluntary basis 
to accomplish goals that totalitarian 
governments obtain only through 
strong arm methods. 


Joe’s Pal—In commenting on 
the Council’s 1951 selection of infla- 
tion as the subject on which to con- 
centrate its fire, CLARENCE FRANCIS 
perhaps unsuspectingly set forth a 
basic theme on which the campaign 
may be based. “The only one,” he re- 
marked, “‘to whom inflation is a friend 
is Joe Stalin in the Kremlin.” 


Fighting Allies—More than 200 
super market managers of The Grand 
Union Company were urged recently 
by LANsInG P. SHIELD, president, to 
help housewives fight high food 
prices. Grand Union, he told them, 
had cut its mark-ups nearly in half 
in the past 20 years, now 1¥% cents on 
the dollar. By improving efficiency, 
he continued, expenses can be cut fur- 
ther, still lower mark-ups made pos- 
sible and, in this way, “we can and 
must join with the housewife in fight- 
ing these high food prices.” Good 
anti-inflation allies, these housewives. 





Millionth—Donatp R. BELCHER, 
treasurer of American Telephone & 
Telegraph, reports that the company’s 
stockholders have now passed the mil- 
lion mark. Average holdings: 29 
shares per stockholder. 
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From Our 
Mail Bag 


April 14, 1951 
Dear Mr. Guenther: 


I hope that I am not being too pre- 
sumptuous, but I do feel that we should 
thank you for your unknown kindness and 
advice, through the medium of your won- 
derful FINANCIAL WorLp. Your’s is our 
favorite page, and the one to which we 
first turn. You are such a wise and hu- 
mane man. : 

We are sixty years of age, and for many 
years were unable to purchase stocks, be- 
cause of heavy family obligations. We 
now have adequate insurance, U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds, a quite substantial bank 
account, we own our own little home free 
and clear, and a small account with “In- 
vestor’s Mutual.” 

Since 1947 we have been trying to 
acquire a few common stocks. We first 
purchased Eastman, as living in Rochester 
that seemed the thing to do. Then we 
started buying FINANCIAL WoRLpD at the 
newsstand. Since that time we have 
chosen only stocks listed on the “Selected 
Issues” page of FINANCIAL Wor.Lp. At 
our age, and as beginners, we cannot 
speculate. 

We now have American Tel. and Tel., 
General Electric and Eastman. We always 
plough our dividends, with some added 
money, back into more stock. 

I just had to tell you how grateful we 
are for the FINANCIAL Wor Lp and you and 
your staff. You have been our mentor, 
just as you have been to thousands of 
others. It is a good feeling after years of 
struggle to know that you are gaining 
security. 

Last summer I subscribed to FINANCIAL 
Wortp and hope to renew the subscrip- 
tion this year. 

May I wish you every joy, happiness 
and health in the coming years. 

Sincerely, 
F. M. T. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Date Amount Date 
Michigan Public Service Co.—list * 
mtge, ser. C 3s, 1977 Entire May 5 
Michigan Public Service Co.—1st 
mtge. ser. D 3%s, 1977 Entire May 
Nat’] dees Fibre—s.f. deb. ' 
ts, 1960 75,000 May 1: 
Penns van Water & Power Co. 
—ref. & coll. tr. 3%s, 1964.. 104,000 May 








FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC. 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Condensed From Financial Report 
For the Year Ended, December 31, 1950 


a 
Current Assets ASSETS 

$4,576,130 

U. S. Government Obligations 205,375 

Receivables— net 2,763,625 

Inventories 1,633,761 

Prepaid Insurance, licenses, etc 135,685 
Total Current Assets $ 9,314,576 
Investments and Non-Current Receivables 264,160 
Property, Plant, and Equipment—net 5,902,863 
Defesred Chasmegy CU. coo nin ccs die disiansedsc ? ‘a 331,056 
TOTAL ASSETS 4 $15,812,655 


Current Liabilities .-$ 3,420,704 


Notes, Purchase-Money Obligations, etc. 
due after one year -. 4,431,750 


Total Liabilities wee 7,852,454 


Capital Stock ...... . $3,025,660 

Surplus 4,853,348 

Reserves 81,193 
Total Capital $ 7,960,201 
TOTAL puerperal & CAPITAL. . .$15,812,655 


CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENT 
For Year Ended, December 31, 1950 
Total Sales (including inter-plant) $52,621,127 


Net Sales 48,160,059 
Other Income 527,708 
Total Income $48,687,767 
Costs and Expenses 
(including depreciation of $750,338) 46,916,381 
Net Income before Federal Income Taxes 
(no excess profits tax) $ 1,771,386 
Provision for estimated Federal Income Taxes ___ 522,500 
NET INCOME $ 1,248,886 
Dividends declared in 1950 on 
Preferred and Common Stocks $ 658,123 


Copies of the Annual Report will be supplied on request. General 
Offices; 2903 College Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Serving the South, Southwest and East 











CORPORATION 


CommonStock Dividend No.82 


SINCLAIR Mae Weavers of, 


OIL Of je we 0 gene 
é PACIHC MILLS 





A seereety dividend of fifty cents 
(50%) per share has been declared, 
payable May 15, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business May 1, 1951. 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line— 
6% notes, 196 Entire Apr. 
. Amer. Tobacco Co.—deb. 3s, 1962 $335,000 Apr. 
Ashtabula Water Works—Ilst mtge, 
5s, 1958 Entire May 


The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil Cor- 

poration on April 12, 1951 declared from 

the Earned Surplus of the Corporation a 

quarterly dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per 

Bats M share on the Common Stock, payable June 
entire May 15, 1951 to stockholders of record at the 
5s, 1960 $23,000 M close of business on May 15, 1951. Checks HENRY M. BLISS, Treasurer 

: — aaay will be mailed, Boston, M April 16 

Cons. Rock Products—inc. 38... Entire May » Mass., April 16, 1951 

Lit Bros.—deb. 4s, 197 $262,000 May P. C. SPENCER 

Michigan Public Service Co.—Ist President 
mtge, ser. B 3%s, 1971 Entire May ‘ 
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clyde. Porcelain Steel—mtge. 


























CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 
Business Activity 


We professionally design 

your charts and maps to do 

successfully the work you 
desire of them. 


EDWARD WILLMS CO. 
7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

















REAL ESTATE 


MISSOURI 


FOR SALE—In the beadttiful Ozarks overtook- 
ing Lake Taney Como. Beautiful Estate. Luxuri- 
ous Clubhouse, 4 Guest Houses; built among 
high virgin timber, oaks, red cedar, walnut, etc. ; 
4-stall Boat House, 4-car Garage; around half- 
mile water front, best fishing. Around $200,000 
cash has been spent here. Will take less than 
half for a quick sale. 
L. C. PURNELL, Owner 
Route 7, Box 68a, Austin, Texas 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
HANOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Georgian Brick 10-room home on 1 acre of land, 
2 master bedrooms, 3 others. Glass enclosed 
tiled living room, 24x24, with overhead deck. 
3 complete baths. 2 toilets and lavatory. Re- 
decorated at cost of $15,000. Expensively land- 
scaped, fine views and ponds, 2-car attached 
garage. Property insured at underwriters mini- 
mum of $65,000. One of the most desirable 
properties in the vicinity. Asking $60,000. Sale 
includes country and outing club membership. 
JOHN J. LALOR, Broker, Windsor, Vt. 
Covering Woodstock, Vt. and 
Hanover, N. H., area 

















FARM comprising approximately 180 acres 
—35 tillable—additional tillage available nearby 
for use—500 cords pulpwood—150-200 cords 
hard wood second growth—Barn 120x40’ good 
condition—40 cow stanchions—drinking cups—2 
silos—new milk room fully equipped—walk-in- 
deep freeze—7-room house—all modern conveni- 
ences—2-car garage—tool shed—slaughterhouse— 
sheep barn—farming equipment and tools—good 
condition—all milk produced can be disposed of 
wholesale, locally—1 mile from center of town in 
scenic Dartmouth—Lake Sunapee region. 


Price $40,000 — J. H. Hall 
New London, N. H. 


NEW YORK 


FOR RENT OR SALE ALL OR PART 


Beautiful Adirondack estate. Veritable dream 
spot on Upper Saranac Lake. 43 acres over a 
mile and a half lake frontage. Luxuriously fur- 
nished main house, winter and 2 guest cottages, 
private dock, tennis court, sandy beach, 5-car 
garage, boathouses. 2 motor boats, fishing and 
guide boats. Lake well stocked bass, lake and 
rainbow trout, white fish. 90 minutes by plane 
from New York, 8 miles from Grand Central 
Tupper Lake Station. Write 


WILLIAM H. VIDOR 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
MU 3-4447 
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Street News 





Unpegging of Government bond market brings losses to 


dealers throughout the country—Loan curbs irk bankers 


A trail of grief for many people 
in the securities business has 
been left behind the Federal Reserve's 
new policy in the Treasury securities 
market. They are not all Wall Street- 
ers by any means. Throughout the 
country, wherever dealers had been 
skating on thin ice for years with the 
assurance that went with a pegged 
market, losses have been sustained in 
varying degrees. Some of them have 
been serious, although no casualties 
have been publicized. Ten per cent is 
a common enough margin for carry- 
ing Government and municipal bonds. 
But that proved too thin in the kind 
of market developing in the first six 
weeks following the unpegging of the 
Government bond market. 
Underwriters of corporate securi- 
ties, too, have fared poorly. The worst 
losses have been sustained by houses 
which had banked too heavily on the 
market continuing to be a one-way 
street. They had figured that the 
Treasury, with the backing of the 
White House, would hold fast to the 


2% per cent long term interest 
pattern. 


The cost of money to industry has 
stiffened, but the Street hastens to 
remark that it is still cheap if the 
borrower can use it profitably. One of 
the questions to be answered in the 
next few weeks or months is whether 
the cost of underwriting will be lifted 
te compensate for the greater risks 
that have developed. 


The Committee._on Credit Re- 
straint seems fully aware of how 
ticklish a job it has undertaken. That 
job is to convince commercial banks 
that they should restrict business 
loans to uses contributing to the mili- 
tary preparedness program, persuade 
insurance companies to lend only on 
essential enterprises, and to dissuade 
states and municipalities from the use 
of credit, critical materials and man- 
power unless it is absolutely vital. 

The committee knows that any- 


thing like 100 per cent cooperation is 
not to be expected. The news re- 
porter gathers as much from the tone 
of press conferences on the subject— 
such, for instance, as the one given 
by George Whitney, chairman of J. 
P. Morgan & Company, Inc., and of 
the committee for commercial bank- 
ing. Every effort will be exerted to 
make the restraint idea work on a 
voluntary basis. The committee 
seems to be alive to the threat of com- 
pulsory regulation from Washington 
if effort on the present basis fails. 
That is something the Street dreads. 
Marriner Eccles, former chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board and still 
a member of that body, sounded the 
most pointed warning. 


In a short time all sorts of 
authorities on the virtues of thrift will 
be appealing to holders of U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds to refrain from cashing in 
at maturity. The experts stress how 
important it is that this phase of the 
Government debt program be handled 
skilfully. Some of them were quick 
to point out that the most conspicuous 
of these appeals to date would have 
been more forceful if it hadn’t been 
sponsored by an industry that has 
sold many billions of dollars in Gov- 
ernment bonds since the end of the 
war and poured the proceeds into 
highly inflationary channels. The 
pouring continues still. So does the 
liquidatior. of Treasury bond holdings 
in favor of higher yielding ‘invest- 
ments. 


The New York State Employ- 
ment Service points up one of the 
problems financial institutions, par- 
ticularly banks, have to contend with 
in this period of manpower shortage. 
Industry, it says, is trying to weal 
skilled bank technicians away. Also, 
industry is combing the campuses for 
available material, The problem of 
stock brokerage houses has been com- 
plicated by the recent rejection of 4 
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year-round Saturday closing proposal. 

The idea of working on Saturdays 
js so abhorrent to most workers, 
especially the younger element, that 
stock brokers are having a difficult 
recruiting problem. A numerical ma- 
jority of Stock Exchange members 
yoted for year-round Saturday holi- 
days. But the wishes of the minority, 
including the big wire houses which 
produce most of the business, pre- 
vailed. The question has not been 
settled permanently. There is a good 
chance that the whole matter will be 
reviewed late in thé summer before 
the mid-year period of Saturday clos- 
ings expires. 


10 Preferreds 





Concluded from page 4 


ments from 6.8 to 14 times, while 
the eighth, Mathieson Chemical, earned 
its preferred dividend 54 times last 
year and 42 times in the preceding 
twelve months. The two other issues 
rated “A” are leaders in their cyclical 
industries. American Smelting earn- 
ed its preferred dividends twelve 
times and Bethlehem Steel more than 
18 times last year. 

As a sidelight, the eight A-plus 
issues represent corporations which 
have paid dividends uninterruptedly 
on their common stocks for from 25 
years (Mathieson) to 69 years 
(Diamond Match). American Smelt- 
ing has paid common dividends in 44 
of the past 48 years and Bethlehem 
Steel in 28 of the past 36 years. 

Only two of the issues, Consoli- 
dated Gas of Baltimore and Diamond 
Match, are callable, and while each is 
selling around its call price, there 
seems little reason to anticipate that 
the right of call will be exercised 
within the near future. 


Dividend Changes 


Aluminum Co. of America: Increased 
Common stock dividend for the first 
time since 1939 by declaring 75 cents 
ber share, payable June 8 to stock of 
record May 15. 


California Packing: Extra of $3 pay- 
able May 10 to stockholders of record 
April 26. 

Grumman Aircraft: $1 payable May 15 
APRIL 25, 1951 


to stock of record April 30. This is the 
first payment this year. 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio: Four dividends 
of 50 cents each on the common. These 
will be paid May 12, June 30, Septem- 
ber 29 and December 28 to stock of 
record April 23, June 11, September 10 
and December 8, respectively. 

Interstate Bakeries: 100 per cent in 
stock payable April 25 to stock of record 
April 11. 

Lane-Wells: Stock dividend of one 
additional share for each share out- 
standing payable May 2 to stock of 
record April 18. 


Procter & Gamble: Year-end of 40 
cents and quarterly of 65 cents both 
payable May 15 to stock of record 
April 25. 


Reliance Electric & Engineering: 40 
cents on the new common, payable 
April 30 to stock of record April 20. 
The company’s stock was split two-for- 
one in January 1951. This payment is 
equivalent to 80 cents on the old shares 
which paid 62% cents each in the first 
three quarters last year, $1.12% year- 
end in October and 75 cents on Jan- 
uary 31, this year. 


Texas Pacific Land Trust: 70 cents 
on the sub share certificates payable 
May 21 to stock of record April 30. The 
company, which makes two payments 
annually, disbursed a like amount in 
May last year and $1 in December. 


Western Air Lines: 25 cents payable 
May 15 to stock of record May 1. This 
is first payment since 1936. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 
April 28: Goebel Brewing. 
April 30: Armco _ Steel; 
Bessemer. 
_ May 1: American Cable & Radio; Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry; B. T. Babbitt, 
Inc.; Brown Shoe; Buffalo Forge; Dr. 
Pepper; Dow Chemical; Fajardo Sugar; 
General Precision Equipment ; Hudson Bay 
Mining & Smelting; International Cigar 
Machinery; Loew’s, Inc.; Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator; Monarch Machine 
Tool; Parmelee Transportation; Timken 
Roller Bearing ; Union Tank Car. 


Cooper- 








PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 31 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
on Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable May 15, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business April 20, 1951. 

FRANK McLAUGHLIN 

: President 


April 13, 1951 























Why? 


A perfect “inflation hedge”? 


on the long-term trend. 


money against rising prices . 


70 PINE STREET 





Hon pies 


What can you do to protect your money? 

Dollars you simply set aside won’t buy as much. That’s sure. 
Dollars invested in selected common stocks are much more 
likely to keep their purchasing power. 


Because when prices of food and clothing and everything 
else you use go up, prices of common stocks usually rise too. 


Of course not. There’s no such thing. 
But we don’t know a better one, particularly for the man 
who can ignore short-term swings and keep his eye fixed 


: Department SE-I11 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Offices in 97 Cities 




















If you’d like to know more about how you can protect your 
.. or if you would like your 
present security holdings reviewed in the light of today’s 
conditions . . . just come in, phone, or write— 





NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 

















STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Inland Steel Company 





The Ohio Oil Company 





Incorporated: 1917, Delaware; established 1893. Office: 38 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Annual meeting: Last Wednesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (March 31, 1951): 14,755. 


Capitalization: 


Sine bis NIE 5 scans bop Okabe Gus eetacte ewes seae ene $69,250,000 
CRAG NR ED oo dé occ econ ka Sees0see kon sees eee 4,899,315 shs 


Business: The second largest steel maker in the Chicago 
area (seventh in the U. S.), company is fully integrated and 
produces a well diversified line of steel products with the 
exception of pipe and wire. Has an annual ingot capacity 
of 3.7 million tons. Wholly-owned Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
is the largest steel warehousing organization in the U. S&S. 

Management: Efficient and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1950, $127.7 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $47.0 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $53.0 million. Book value of stock, $42.37 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1917-32 and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Operating results reflect changes in general busi- 
ness, but company’s position in its cyclical industry is above- 
average, reflecting favorable plant location, sound diversifica- 
tion and operating efficiency. 

Comment: Stock is of semi-investment caliber. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $2.20 $2.09 $2.01 $38.18 $6.10 {$7.88 $5.11 $7.76 
Dividends paid ..... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.83 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.50 
REM Skedcp reese pice 26% 29 35 445% 42 47% 41% 56% 
MT. <insseecnwecwes 205% 23% 27 33% 33 34% 30 38 


*Adjusted to 3-for-1 stock split in 1946. 


+Before inventory reserves, $1.49 in 1947, 
$0.79 in 1948. 





Kansas City Power & Light Company 


Incorporated: 1887, Ohio; became a constituent of the old Standard Oil 
trust, dissolved in 1911. Office: 539 So. Main St., Findlay, Ohio. Annual 
meeting: First Thursday after the fourth Wednesday in May. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1949): 33,761. 


Capitalization: 


RC . .... cov aeb onc ene cee es ada deen peoeeee ou ketene None 
Capital stock (no par)..... abiokis cai asel(Ged ieee s niece Reuse 6,563,377 shs 


Business: The company is chiefly an important crude oil 
producer, owning large but unreported oil and natural gas 
reserves. Refinery and marketing facilities are of second- 
ary importance. Owns an extensive pipe line system. In 
1950, 7,383 producing oil and gas wells on 265,556 acres of 
“operated” leases (other properties total 2.2 million acres), 
produced 30.2 million barrels (record 35.2 million barrels 
in 1948). 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1950, $57.5 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $22.4 million; U. §. 
Gov’ts, $21.3 million. Book value of stock, $32.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1912-32, 1934-38 and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Crude oil prices and volume of demand are prin- 
cipal earnings determinants. Large reserves place company in 
good longer term position. 

Comment: Stock is entitled to a businessman’s investment 
rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949. 1950 


Earned per share.... $2.14 $2.30 $2.13 $2.78 $4.44 $7.52 $5.13 *$5.69 
Dividends paid ..... 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.75 2.30 2.30 2.70 
Ct eer 21% 20% 23% 295% 35% 43 33% 46% 
Pes een 11% 15% 16% 195% 21 26% 23% 26% 


*After $0.37 net cost of annuities over non-recurring surplus credits. 





Incorporated: 1922, Missouri, to consolidate established companies; became 
independent upon sale to stockholders by former parent, United Light & 
Railways, in 1950. Office: 1330 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City 10, Mis- 
souri. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Approximate number 
of stockholders: 3.80% preferred, 387; 4% preferred, 365; common, 9,300. 


Capitalization: 


oe i le ee ny eer Ari $65,000,000 
*Preferred stock 3.80% cum. ($100 par)...........cesccseee 100,000 shs 
TPreferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par)......ccecsscceccccves 80,000 shs 
CORR: SDE LOD ND 56 ich 5 ck casdodsosec caskhess seedu Sonn 1,906,748 shs 


*Callable at $107.70 through December 1, 1951, $105.70 through Decem- 
ber 1, 1956, $103.70 thereafter. fCallable at $106.25 through June 1, 
1953, $104.25 through June 1, 1958, $102.25 thereafter. 


Business: Company supplies electricity and steam to Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; sells electricity, gas and hot water heating 
service in Mason City, Ia. Also sells electricity at retail 
or wholesale in portions of 20 counties in Missouri and Kan- 
sas, and five counties in Iowa; and water in one small mu- 
nicipality in Missouri and two in Kansas. Electricity ac- 
counts for about 91.8% of revenue; gas, 5.8%. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $6.5 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $3.0 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $2.0 million. Book value of common stock, $19.17 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends; on common 
1933 to date. ’ 

Outlook: Operations of the predominantly important elec- 
tric division. as well as natural gas sales should continue to 
expand in the period ahead. The territory served is well 
diversified economically although agricultural activities are 
highly important. 

Comment: Preferreds are entitled to an investment rank- 
ing; common is a good income producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 





Earned per share.... $2.23 $2.22 +$2.29 $3.17 $2.17 $2.32 $2.32 $2.09 
Dividends paid ..... 2.13 2.13 2.34 2.34 1.76 1.79 1.79 1.60 
SEN: Cane bole uae -_— Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange————_——— 25% 
eT ee ——_—-——_--—-— September 15, 1950 —————————_ 22 





*Adjusted for exchange of shares in 1950. 
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TRevised by company. 





Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 





Incorporated: 1944, Virginia, succeeding in reorganization a company 
established 1900. Office: Plume & Granby Sts., Norfolk 19, Va. Annual 
meeting: Last Tuesday in March. Approximate number of stockholders: 
Preferred, 2,820; common, 4,361. 


Capitalization: 


Oe REA re ee ene ree eee $119,207 ,000 
*Preferred stock Series A 5% non-cum. conv. ($100 par).... 150,000 shs 
eG ere reer Se Lethe ee 850,000 shs 


*Callable at $100; convertible into common stock share for share 


Business: Company’s 4,146 miles of main lines extend from 
Richmond and Portsmouth, Va., to Florida points, with 
branches to Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala., and other 
southeastern cities. Through trackage rights, trains directly 
connect with Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York. Revenue traffic well diversified. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $16.6 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $27.1 
million. Book value of common stock, $152.29 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments by predecessor in 1913-14 on 
preferred stock; on present preferred 1947 to date. On com- 
mon 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Citrus traffic and tourist business are important 
earnings factors, and both promise to remain heavy for an 
indefinite time. Reorganization reduced debt burden and 
placed company in a much improved earnings position al- 
though profit swings from year to year may frequently be 
fairly wide. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


*Earned per share...$24.00 $16.01 $1.05 $3.16 $6.21 £$10.84 +$8.44 1$15.72 
Dividends paid ..... None None None None’ None 1.00 1.50 3.00 
BEOINT. 9 Uh cpio s o38scarenss 2 7 37 37% 245% 26% 21% 50 
ae ee ar 5/32 7 29 17% 11% 13% 13% 20 





*Adjusted to 1945 reorganization. +Not available. tBefore capital and sinking 


funds; after, $2.55 in 1947, $6.81 in 1948, $4.89 in 1949; $12.23 in 1950. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 | ON COMMON STOCK; = 1950 1949 


9 Months to March 31 12 Months to December 31 
Lehman Corp. ..........- $1.74 $1.67 | Fruehauf Trailer $5.59 $1.59 
3 Months to March 31 Gen, Outdoor Advertising . 4.11 4.49 
Diamond Alkali j 0.97 | Gen. Reinsurance . 2.06 
Gen. Amer. Investors , 0.13 | Gerator May Corp . D0.25 
Gen. Aniline & Film é al.92 | Goodman Mfg. Co . 6.88 
Marine Midland j 0.24 | Haskelite Mfg. .......... ; D2.97 
Mathieson Chemical j 0.81 | Hastings Mfg: .......... I 0.82 
Matson Navigation ; 0.24 | Hecla Mining fF 0.75 
N. Y. my | — ret a ia i ae a ’ an 
Transue illiams 3 Home Oil 65 . 
28 Weeks to March 15 | Hotels Statler 94 3.34 | WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
Loew’s, Inc. ...... one ose, 0.97 Houston Oil Field Mat’l.. 1. D1.50 SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 
12 Months to February 2 Howell Elec. Motors : 0.07 : 
Birmingham Elec. ....... 143 153 | Hurd Lock & Mie 0.53 | (1) Prepare a definite program 
El Paso Elec ; San | tual enone 24 *D061 based upon your objectives 
Galveston- Houston ; 1.30] ; ; and resources, looking to cap- 
Gulf States Utilities 1:99 | Johnson Service ane ‘aad eels sath Slee oon 
Maine Public Service 67 > 1.49| Liberty Baking 24 D433 ae Sey, Se 
Mountain States Pwr..... 1.20 remy P “ig Ind . er both ; 
So. Carolina Elec. & Gas.. 1.29 ion Matc A. : ; 
C Gitoclhcid Fetisary mm | Loan Stax Conan 10.34 Analyze the portfolio already 
United Specialties 160 1.11 | Long Island Ltg.. 112 established ; 
‘ilson Jones 1.44 0.48 yon Metal Pr . < : 
. J 4 Months to February 28 Mahoning Coal R.R eee ). 54.38 Tell you how to recast it hr 
Deere & Co 2.12 3.43 | Maine Central R.R........ ' 6.75 as to bring it into line wit 
3 Months to February 28 | Mar-Tex Realization .... ’ 0.13 current business and invest- 
Eagle-Picher 1.01 0.15 | Mastic Asphalt 0.96 ment prospects, and in accord 
12 Months to January 31 | Mathews Conveyor 5.30 with your objectives; 
Se eae 275 5.47 | McWilliams Dredging ... D1.84 ? 





Penn Traffic 1.27 0.91 | Miami Copper 3.06 Advise you, if your resources 

Strawbridge & Clothier... 4.44 5.12 | Michigan Bumper 1.69 are entirely in cash, how to 

United Shirt Distr 141 (1.49 | Michigan Chemical 0.90 y ' ' 
52 Weeks to January 27 | Mississippi Glass ' 3.29 imaugurate your program; 


Macy (R. H.)........... 4.12 erg ag ere ; 0.70 Tell you instantly when each 


Mutual Tel. (Hawaii)....  -0. 0.97 ; 
1950  1949| N & W Industries ; 0.57 new step is necessary ; 
12 Months to December 31 | Nat'l Stamping 1.11 7 
Acme Aluminum ......... 034 D207 | Nat'l Tile & Mfg 0.56 pra . eon wees ieee 
Alloy Cast Steel oS. - gs ee : 0.71 action you make, and an acc 
Aluminum Co. (Canada). *10.18  *7.98 | Oahu Sugar : 1.16 rate transcript of your invest- 
Amerada Petroleum 9.7 9.12 cow Ms ie spa wetntt<e So ment position ; 
Amer. A t ' 5.14 ancoastal Oi ; : 
coe ae ed ge % 963! (7) Purnish monthly comment on 
Amer. Factors ; 1.61 ome as en ao ; your investment program. 
Amer. Met , 2.86 enna. Coa oke ’ p P , 
ian ral f D4.45 | Piedmont & Northern , 7.52 Provide full consultation priv- 
Amer. Spring of Holly.. . 0.96 | Pioneer Mill . 0.64 ileges, in person, by mail, or 
Anplied Arts Corp Se, ee ee oa by wire, regarding any in- 
A. P. W. Product 69 D081 | Portsmouth Stee 
Atlanta Laeeities 4 } 0.07 | Public Serv. (New Mex.) . 3.78 vestment problem. 
Axelson Mfg. ........... : 1.36 | Radio & Television . DO0.29 
Baldwin Co 5.71 | Rochester Transit ’ D1.42 Mail us a list of your securities and 
Bank Bldg. & Equip...... ; 1.94 | Royalite Oil ’ *0.51 let us explain how our Personalized 
Barium Steel ? ' 0.33 a eee , *2.06 Supervisory Service will point the 
Bell & Howell ; 0.72 Scranton Transit i D0.35 way to better investment results. 
Binks Mfg 1.69 | security Banknote , DO.92 | The fee is surprisingly moderate. 
Birtman Electric ........ ; 2.32 | Shatterproof Glass : 0.22 


Brooke (E. & G.) Iron... . 2.28 Snap-On Tools , 2.51 You incur no obligation. 
Brooklyn Borough Gas... 6.80 Southwest Natural Gas... . 0.31 


Capitol Records : D0.04 Starrett Corp. oic........ 3 1.33 == 
Carnaco Equip. .......... ; 0.04 Stone & Webster ’ 3.03 


Catalin Corp. ............ 0.35 | Sunray Oil i77|$ FINANCIAL WORLD 


Century Electric : 0.31 Teck-Hughes Gold . *0).24 
Cohen” (Dan.) 1.70 Trans-Lux Corp. ........ . 0.30 RESEARCH BUREAU 


Colonial Airlines | p0.62 | United Aircraft Prod..... 0. D0.18 86 Trinity Place New York 6, N.Y. 
Community Pub. Ser 1.32 United Cigar-Whelan .... , 0.25 


Cons. Amusement : 1.57 United Drill & Tool . b0.62 Please explain (without obligation to 
Cons, Chemical Ind ; b6.96 = = eet * el oon : Bi me} how Continuous Supervision will 
aa Gin ° ro United Transit Fee 0.68 aid me. 

ne. Bay Lumber 5°! United Utilities 1.60 My Objective: 

ordutoy Rubber . 7.40 | Webster-Chica 241) 0 Capital Enh ' 
Crowell-Collier Pub. .... 0. 0.85 Wells-Gar eae ; 0.44 weome’C) apie Emencsmen? () 
Detroit Michigan Stove.. 0. 0.51 | Wilkes-Barre Lace 27° ~“D0.14 


I 

“tO i 
District Theatres 1.24 | Youngstown Steel Car.... 2.81 i 
Erie R.R. : 0.93 . 
*Canadian currency. a—Class A. b—Class B. 1 

0.52 | D—Deficit. (April 25) 8 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 





Incerporated: 1928, Delaware; in 1946, merged with affiliates, Western 
Auto Supply (Cal.), Nasco and Gamble Skogmo, Ltd. Office: 15 North 
Eighth Street, Minneapolis 3, Minn. Annual meeting: Second Thursday 
in April. <teenee of stockholders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 1,290; 
common, 3, 


Capitalization: 


MII RI NN a pet be ce REG Ua aa 
Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. 
Common stock ($5 par) 


Ber 650,000 
Ce Bard. 5. Pe. ucts 116,706 shs 
ids SM ae bb te aeh Gn bb ecKenn te $2,491,266 shs 


*Instalment notes payable. ov at =. through July 30, 1952, 
less $0.50 each two years to $50 July 30, 1958; convertible into 4.1 
common shares before > Fad 31, 1958 tl, 304,270 mater (52.4% owned by 
Founders, Inc., December 31, 1949. 





Business: Through 489 company-owned stores (59% of 1949 
sales) and 1,882 dealer stores, distributes automobile sup- 
plies, electrical appliances, washing machines, radios, TV 
receivers, hardware, sporting goods and general merchandise 
in the mid-western and western sectors of the country. Mac- 
leod’s subsidiary operates 36 and supplies 12 stores in Can- 
ada; Solar subsidiary manufactures a varied line of products. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, $33.4 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $7.1 million; 
inventories, $35.4 million. Book value of common stock, $12.06 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; on 
common, 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Consumer purchasing power will continue to be 
an important earnings determinant but scarcity of certain 
items of merchandise under a semi-war economy may re- 
strict intermediate growth. 

Comment: Shares are highly speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

Earned per share.... $0. ” $0.66 $0.69 $2.78 $0.91 $1.47 D$0.23 $1.51 
Dividends paid .... 0.54 0.54 0.54 1.03 0.60 0.90 0.60 0.60 
LURE CS LER -——Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange—- 12 9% 9% 
Mitpuiwsihawenwanen ———— July 15, 1948 ——————_- 9 6 6% 


*Adjusted for 6-for-1 exchange of shares in 1946 merger. D—Deficit. 





Lake Shore Mines, Ltd. 





Incorporated: 1914, Ontario, Canada. Office: Kirkland Lake, Ontario. 
Annual meeting: No fixed date. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1949): 8,600. 
Capitalization : 
SE RT MI 655Gb oo sh or Gas some e se SANebes wae e een ee None 
Ciapethe tabeek 161: O80) sia. 34 045 <06 0 255 boa dee sssntnaneases 2,000,000 shs 


Business: One of the largest Canadian gold producers; rev- 
enue is derived chiefly from that metal, with minor silver re- 
covery. Holdings comprise about 287 acres located in Kirk- 
land Lake area of Northern Ontario. Ore reserves not re- 
ported. From 379,079 tons milled in 1949, recoveries were 
159,274 oz. gold and 39,375 oz. silver. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
1950, $4.3 million; ratio, 8.5-to-1; cash, $2.4 million; market- 
able securities, $1.3 million; bullion, $364,814. Book value of 
stock, $2.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1918 to date. 

Outlook: Canadian Government provides an operating sub- 
sidy, but earnings nevertheless are squeezed between rising 
costs and a fixed price for the metal produced. 

Comment: Shares are highly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 *1944 *1945 *1946 *1947 *1948 +1948 1949 1950 
tEarned per share... $0.76 $0.67 $0.83 $0.67 $0.60 $0.41 $0.84 $0.61 
Calendar years 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
§Dividends paid .... $0.80 $0.80 $0.80 $0.76 $0.72 $0.72 $0.74 $0.78 
High (N. Y. Curb) 14% 185g 23 237% 15% 11% 14% 12% 
Low (N. Y. Curb).. 8% 12 15% 12 9% 8 8% 7% 

*Years ended June 30. {Six months to December 81 (fiscal year changed). {In 


Canadian dollars, before depletion. 
tax. 
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§In Canadian funds, subject to 15% non-resi 


National Vulcanized Fibre Company 








peemenesd 


Incorporated: 1904, Delaware; oldest subsequent acquisition organized 1875. 
Office: Maryland Avenue and Beech Street, Wilmington 99, Del. Annual 
* meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 


31, 1949): 3,407. 

Capitalization: 

ON a eee ee ee err Ts _ $1,590,980 
IN “CGE ON) Sc ocacy csiee tae ea cae aie onaeye See 515,272 shs 


Business: A leading manufacturer of vulcanized fibre, soli 
in sheets, tubes, rods and fabricated parts. Subsidiaries pro- 
duce laminated phenolic plastics and containers fabricated 
from vulcanized fibre. Products are used in various electrical 
and mechanical applications by the auto, radio, chemical, 
textile, railroad and other industries. 

Management: Experienced. —~ 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $5.3 million; ratio, 4.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $14 
million; inventory, $3.3 million. Book value of stock, $1435 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on present common 1946 to 
date. 

Outlook: Diversification of markets served is a favorable 
factor, but the earnings pattern to a large extent will con- 
tinue to reflect general cyclical influences. 

Comment: Shares are a fairly typical business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1050 
Earned per share.... $1.39 $1.36 $0.85 $2.74 $3.02 $2.57 *$1.66 $3.06 
Dividends paid....... ——wNot Available—— 0.80 0.80 1.00 1.00 15 
PS snadedwameenete Listed on N. Y. 8S. E. 24% 17% 15% 12% 144 
eae. 5 case Gautece ——January, 1946-—— 14% 12% 10% 91% 16% 


*Restated by company, 





Texas Utilities Company 





Incorporated: 1945, Texas, acquiring Texas Electric Service and Texas 
Power & Light from former parent American Power & Light for stoek, 
and Dallas Power & Light from affiliate Electric Power & Light for cash; 
American distributed all stock to own shareholders in 1950. Offices: 
1506 Commerce S8t., llas, Tex., and 410 W. Seventh St., Ft. Worth, 


Da 
Tex. Annual meeting: Third Friday in May. Number of stockholders 
about 30,000. 
Capitalization: : 
Ter ONRin Ot TN AMIIED so oitfe cig css ccd cnrpepestucens $130,079,000 
Preferred stock (subsidiaries)........ “ive Hécmmmakt's ap eae ee $45,384,254 
a er errr rere _. ++. 4,800,000 shs 





Business: Subsidiaries supply electricity to 592 communi- 
ties in north, central, east and west Texas. Generates about 
93% of electric energy requirements and derives 33% of 
revenues (15% of kw. sales) from residential, 6% from rural, 
32% from commercial and 22% (42% of kw. sales) from in- 
dustrial customers. Important in its territory are dairies, 
ranches, cotton, grains, peanuts, vegetables, petroleum and 
food packing and processing. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $10.4 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $121 
million; marketable securities, $9.5 million. Book value of 
common stock, $19.79 per share. 

Dividend Record: Predecessor payments 1929 (or earlier) t? 
1945; present company 1945 to date. 

Outlook: Company represents one of the better situated 
units among those recently divested by parent holding sys 
tems. Good integration and favorable earnings prospects 
have constructive longer term implications. 

Comment: Shares have long term appeal. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 = 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.14 $0.96 $1.80 $1.67 $1.74 $2.10 $2.18 $2.40 
Dividends paid .... 0.88 0.59 1.00 «1.00 1.10 1.15 70.98 


sac New York i Exchange ————__ 
February 13, 1951 ——————————__ 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 exchange in 1947; 1943- as, ounatitnons companies on 4,000,000 soe} 
present shares as of time of consolidation. {Stock is on regular $1.28 annual divid 








a but payment date was changed. §High in 1951, 27%; low (over-the-counter bid), 
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Company 
Aluminum Co. Am. 

$3.75 pf. . descmeue 0Q9334c 
Aluminum Industries ...15c 
Amer. Forging & S....12%c 
Anheuser-Busch 
Animal Trap 
At’l Coast Line Co... . .$2.50 
At’l Coast Line R.R.. . .$1.25 


Beck’ (Az 3. Pact. ss ot Q32% 

Do 43%4% pif......Q$1.18% 
Brown Rubber ......... 40c 
Bruck Mills Cl. B....*Q15c 
Byron Jackson........ Q50c 
Calif. Elec. Pwr....... Ql5c 
Calif. Packing ..:...... E$3 
Castle (A.°M:)......: Q30c 


Cent. Elec. & Gas..... Q20c 
Cherry-Burrell 
Cities Service.......... Q$1 


Clinton Foods 
Collins & Aikman....... 25c 
Cons. Vultee ......... 
Consumers Glass ..*Q37'%4c 
Container Corp. 4% pf..Q$1 
Cook Paint & Varn... .Q25c 


Dennison Mfg. ....... Q30c 
De CA de case css Q30c 
Do 8% deb. stk....... Q$2 

Dette Siew. 5 eves <iet na see 25c 

jr Serene 040c 

Dome Mines ........ *17'4c 

Douglas Aircraft....... 75¢c 

Empire District EI. 

5% Of... scwadess Q$1.25 

Equitable Gas ...... Q32%c 


Faber, Coe & Gregg. ..Q50c 
Foote Bros. Gear & M.Q25c 
General Cigar ........ 
Do FIOM osc eink Q$1.75 
Gen. Industries 
Grand Union Q25c 
Gulf Mobile & O. R.R...50c 
Gypsum Lime & Alab.*Q40c 
Hershey Chocolate ...Q50c 
Do 4%% pf....... QO53%c 
Hives, Clic Bes ces 40 Q25c 
Holeproof Hosiery ...Q35c 
Hooker Electrochem.. .Q50c 
Hormel, Geo. A.....Q62%c 


Idaho Power ......... Q45c 
Illinois Brick ......... Q25c 
Intertype Corp.......... 50c 
ot § eee Q35c 


Do 3.30% pf...... Q82%c 
Keystone Steel & W...Q40c 
Keyes Fibre .......... Q40c 


Lakey Foundry 
= McNeill & L...S25c 


Oo 
Libbey-Owens-Ford..... 50c 
Liggett & Myers Tob...Q$1 


Lyne GK sv etka 25c 
Magnavox ........... 37%4c 


Mich. Seamless Tube. .Q20c 


Micromatic Hone ....Q25c 
Midwest Oil ......... $50c 

ee EB E50c 
Minneapolis Gas ..... 26%4c 
Minneapolis-Moline ....40c 


Missouri Kans. Pipe L..40c 


Mountain Producers ..S35c 

DS gg ee ee ces E35c 
Nat’l Vulcanized Fibre. Q30c 
New Park Mining....... 3c 
New Procete 2%... ..025 5 50c 
North Amer. Car....... 30c 


Do. $8 384 e558: QO 


50c. 
No. Cent. Tex. Oil... -Q25c 


APRIL 25, 1951 


Pay- 
able 


7-2 
5-15 
6- 1 
6- 1 
5- 1 
6-12 
6-12 
5- 1 
6-1 
6- 1 
6-15 
5-15 
6- 1 
5-10 
5-10 
4-30 
4-30 
6-11 
6-1 
6-1 
6- 1 
5-25 
5-31 
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6- 8 
4-20 
5-19 
5- 4 
4-23 
5-15 
5-15 
4-24 
5-15 
5-18 
5-15 
' 4-30 
5-10 
‘ 4-26 
4-30 
4-20 
4-24 
5-11 
5-15 
5-16 
5-18 
5-15 
4-30 
5-21 
5-14 
4-23 
4-23 
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DIVIDENDS 
DECLARED 

Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 
before the record date. 

” a=’ 

Company able ; Recesit 
Ohio Leather ...:.... Q25ce 4-30 4-20 
Owens-Illinois Glass... .. $1°° 5-15 4-28. 
Pacine Mills... 6s... O5 5-15 5-1 
Pacific Power & Light 

1 ESR ae QO$1.25 5-1 4-20 
MES a. sa sanaks «. Q$1.50 5-15 5-7 
Page-Hersey Tubes..... 55c .7-2 6215 
Panhandle Eastern 

py ae ee ee 50c 6-15 5-24 
Peabody Coal ........ QiSss @1 51 
Public Service El. & Gas 

7) ae ee 35c 630 6-1 

Do 4.08% pf....... Q$1.02 6-30 6-1 
Puget Sound P. & L....2 5-15 4-20 
Railway & Lt. Sec....Q25¢ 5-1 4-23 
Reliance El. & Eng....40c 4-30 4-20 
Reynolds Tobacco ....Q50c 6-5 5-25 

. Sa ee QO50c 6-5 5-25 
ff rere Q50c 5-1 4-13 
Rohm & Haas ....... 40c 6-1 5-11 

DO 496 Bia. oo ac. oes QO$1 61. 5-11 
Roanoke Gas ....... Ql2%c 5-1 4-23 
Rowe Com ......... Q20c 6-28 6-1 
St. Regis Paper ...... QiSe 61 5-4 





Company 
Scotten Dillon ......... 25¢ 
eeeenton, Wik... - se Q30c 
Sinclair Oil ...:...... Q50c 
Sonotone Corp. .......- Q8c 

Bo $1.25. oh. ....- Q31%c 
Soundview Pulp ...... 75c 
Stand. Coil Prod...... Q25c 
Stand. Rwy. Equip....Q25c 
Stand. Steel Sprg.....Q50c 
Stand.-Thomson ....... 10c 
oS re 50c 
Seeveniity. P.).....-- Q50c 
Op ei Q25c 
Tex. Gulf Producing. .Q35c 
Tide Water Pr....... Ql5e 
Ty, Se SS dns eens 45c 
Utah Idaho Sugar...... 10c 
Warner & Swasey...... ant 
Westinghouse Air 

BROS cats Seaeess Q50c 
White Sewing Mach. .Q50c 

ON i" See Q50c 
gt aes Q25c 

DE Sis bacnnneseenas 25c 
Wisc. Pwr. & Lt.......28c 

Accumulations 

Burry Biscuit $1.25 pf...31c 
Dominion & Scottish Invest. 

.. 4. $2.6214 
Portland Gas & Coke 

. 2 SaaS ae $1.50 

ee, ee $1.29 

*In Canadian funds. E—Extra. 


Q—Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. 


Pay- 
able 
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M—Monthly. 











RENEW NOW AND RECEIVE: 





(b) 12 monthly 


(d) 
Annual Edition. 








for FINANCIAL WORLD's 


[0 Check here if subscription is NEW. 


oR ee or 


4-Part 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year ne 
including 
1950-51-Revised 288-page $4.50 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ complete service with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 
[] Check here if RENEWAL 


Investment Service, 


Notice to Financial World 
SUBSCRIBERS: 


DOES YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRE IN MAY? 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from 
week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which enable you 
to handle your security investments to better advantage. 


“Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides contain- 
ing our independent ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks): 


(ec) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 


“Stock Factograph” studies of 1,614 issues in one handy indexed Quick 
Reference Manual of 288 pages (8% x 10% inches)—1950-51 Revised 36th 
(Factograph Book sold separately for $4.50.) 


(Apr. 25) 
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This is a deductible income tax expense which materially reduces your cost. : 
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FREE. BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by © 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklets Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 























Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated ‘with appropriate charts. 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 


Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- 
swering questions about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and reason- 
able safety. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market,” ‘'Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Public Relations Literature — Highlighted 
guide on the preparation and production of 
a variety of booklets, covering each step: 
planning, copy, illustrations, presswork and 
distribution. Check lists are provided in each 
category. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 


Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 


Investments at Discount—Analysis, based on 
1950 results, of N.Y.S.E. listed investment 
company with well diversified portfolio of 
seasoned securities—shares are selling at 25 
per cent discount of asset value, although 
dividends have been paid without interrup- 
tion for fifteen years. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's ° 


digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Merchandising Annual Reports—To gain read- 
ership for annual reports, beyond shareholders 
and employes, it is advisable to employ spe- 
cialized techniques—this brochure describes a 
leading method of distribution. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


High-Yield Steel Stock—Analysis of expand- 
ing company in steel tube field. Shares now 


selling to yield 11.3 per cent on basis of 1950 
dividend rate. 
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Financial Summary 









































































































































<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
240 Seasonal Variation 230 
220 3 - 7 225 
200 220 
180 ws 215 
160 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
0 OPT 1} 195 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 N DJ F MA 
: ” 1 - 90 
Trade Indicators ane fo? ee. eee 
Electrical Output (KWH)................... 6,767 6,736 6,747 5,863 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 102.4 102.3 102.9 100.0 
Freight Gar Leatiiite «3 5556h6s a ces bc bien 755,435 739,523 +750,000 707,272 
— 1951. ‘ 1958 
Mar. 28 Apr. 4 Apr. 11 Apr. 12 
iter Rates «ws. ess dco Federal ).... $32,707 $32,849 $32,377 $25,037 
{Total Commercial Loans....| Reserve |.... 19,202 19,206 19,273 13,716 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 1,512 1,506 1,233 1,689 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 aoe 30,886 30,674 30,713 35,941 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities |....¢ 49,487 49 042 49,205 46,492 
Pamomey te CHCWtOR, «6 ovis ce cacden couse wces 27,038 27,138 27,166 27,072 
{Brokers Loans (New York City)............ 1,206 1,188 912 1,391 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones - —— April ~~  -—— 181+ 
Averages: 11 12 13 14 16 17 High Low 
30 Industrials 249.76 251.66 254.75 256.18 254.85 255.34 256.18 238.99 
20 Railroads 81.59 82.58 83.44 83.99 83.90 83.90 90.08 78.36 
15 Utilities ..... 42.57 42.38 42.42 42.42 42.32 42.36 43.91 41.47 
65 Stocks. ...... 91.90 92.55 93.45 93.92 93.60 93.74 95.87 88.31 
ee a ne a eee eee April ‘\ 
Details of Stock Trading: 11 12 13 14 16 17 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,450 1,530 2,120 950 1,730 1,440 
| Sa ne nn 1,112 1,097 1,130 966 1,169 1,115 
Number of Advances........... 278 666 729 506 313 424 
Number of Declines............. 566 218 199 188 607 414 
Number Unchanged............. 268 213 202 272 249 277 
New Highs for 1951............. 11 32 68 36 40 35 
New: Lode>tir: 9951. ..........%. 43 23 21 3 23 34 
Bond Trading: : 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 99.92 9984 99.78 99.75 99.44 9.33 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,600 $3,050 $11,740 $970 $3,430 $3,780 
— 1951 — ‘—— 1951 Range— 
*Average Bond Yields: Mar. 14 Mar. 21 Mar.28 Apr. 4 Apr. 11 High Low 
WO ss. asteicn senile: 2.732% 2.748% 2.782% 2.824% 2.818% 2.824% 2.616% 
pe acetoy Lary staal 2.983 2.984 — 3.013 3.019 3.039 3.039 2.863 
| eer men 3.197 3.225 3.246 3.291 3.322 3.322 3.105 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 7.01 6.88 6.99 6.94 6.87 7.14 6.71 
20 Railroads ....... 6.34 6.20 6.49 6.39 6.35 6.49 5.62 
ao Utilities... 55. 5.90 5.88 5.97 5.98 5.97 6.09 5.79 
90 Stocks .......... 6.87 6.75 6.87 6.82 6.76 6.99 6.58 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending April 17, 1951 


Shares 

Traded 
Pan American World Airways............ 132,600 
oe, eens Mane ise oor dasdou ssa eak 128,100 
ee a re ee eee 97,100 
Tri-Continental Corporation ............. .81,500 
Cae Tee RE «og «kkk ok cick betes ov 79,500 
Pmerstanm FaeMes |... oc doses ccc cn esee 79,200 
ee at res epee Sees 78,500 
Aveo Mommiacturittes 4, «6 sss ip scnesesks 76,300 
ka BBA lees ee ee 76,200 
Nowe: Werks Comte RR on ics nse wacnceckehs 75,900 


* 
g. 





r Cl 
April 10 


‘ 


April 17 
113% 123% 
13 14% 
20 19% 
11ly% 12 
427% 44 
15% 165% 
2714 27% 
8 8 
. 52% 53% 
193% 20% 


Net 
Change 
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Union Oil 1950 profits 
8% of total sales 


32% for Raw Materials 


1, In 1950 Union Oil Company took in 
§217'¢ million from the sale of its 
products. $6834 million went right back 
out in payment for raw materials. 


16% for Wages and Salaries 


2. $3514 million* went to our 7,826 
employees in wages, salaries and 
benefits. 


*Salaries of company officers constituted about 
132% of this. 


ptt 


17% for Supplies; 8% for Transportation 


3. $37 million went for supplies, rent, 
tools, utility bills and other costs of 
doing business. $17 million went for 
transportation. 





12% for Depletion and Depreciation 


4,27 million went for depletion and 
depreciation —to find new oil to replace 
the crude used during the year and 
to replace worn-out and obsolete 
equipment. 





6% for Taxes; 1% for Interest 


5. Federal, state and'municipal taxes 
took $1214 million.* (This does not in- 
clude gasoline taxes. ) Interest on bor- 
rowed money amounted to$2)4 million. 
“These taxes amount to 11% more than all divi- 


dends paid to our wtedhhehdnte and equal more 
than }4 of our total payroll. 





5%&% for Dividends 


Chis left a net profit of $1714 mil- 
(8%). $1114 million of this profit 
paid out in dividends to our 38,095 
erred and common stockholders. 


ments averaged $292 per common 
kholder. 








2%% for Expansion 





7. The remaining $534 millionof profit 
was set aside to replace and expand 
our oil fields and facilities in 1951. 


But here's the rub: In order to meet the 
requirements of the present national 
emergency, weestimate that we should 
spend $25 million drilling during 1951. 
We should spend $20 million on new re- 
fining facilities. We need $5 million for 
a new tanker. And we need about $3 
million for pipe lines, storage facili- 
ties, etc. This totals $53 million. 


Our estimated 1951 reserve for de- 
pletion and depreciation totals $30 
million. This, plus our $534 million 
plowed back from 1950 profits, totals 
only $3534 million. Therefore we’re 
going to have to earn and retain about 
$1714 million more this year than we 
did in 1950 — assuming there is no in- 
crease in dividend requirements. 
That’s why tax policies that don’t per- 
mit corporations to retain earnings 
earmarked for needed expansion can 
have such far-reaching effects on the 
productivity and economic growth of 
the nation. 


YUM 
Md aa 


UNION OIL 
COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 
This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil 
Company, is dedicated to a discussion of how and 
why American business functions. We hope you’ il 
feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms 
you have to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil 
Company, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Manafacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple motor oil. 




































































WHEN you moTOoR through Tennessee, you'll enjoy a visit to 
The Hermitage, historic home of Andrew Jackson. Located near 
Nashville, this stately southern mansion survives almost exactly 
as Jackson knew it, with his own furnishings and mementos. 


Spring¢ is a fine time of year to 
motor through Tennessee. And all 
over the state—from the Missis- 
sippi to the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains—you’ll find Gulf service and 
hospitality at their very best. 


Stop in at the friendly sign of 
the Orange Disc for famous Gulf 


products—including Gulfpride, 


the world’s finest motor oil. 


Gulfpride is the only motor oil 
that’s Alchlor-processed. This is 
an extra refining step. It makes 
Gulfpride extra pure and extra 
efficient. 

You can trust Gulfpride to give 
your engine extra protection, to 
keep your car running smoother! 


At home or on the road — use 


Gulipride 


the world’s finest motor oil! 


Gulf Oil Corporation «+ Gulf Refining Company 








